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COLLECTOR’S ge 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the ‘ 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about th 


only people left in the world who still have a 


free choice. c 
We live where and how we pretty much S ; f-¢ 
please. We worship God in the Church of out 6 
choice. We can work where we like it best for a) "ve 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials i  * 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear “e . 
the consequences bad 
That concept of life didn’t originate here =" 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in every ee 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded : 


regether as neighbors. 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who hive on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base their hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 20, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 
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THE TELEPHONE HOUR 


winner of Musical America awards for the eighth consecutive year, is a 





distinguished program in NBC’s famous Monday Night of Music. With 
the Bell Symphonic Orchestra under the leadership of Donald Voorhees, 
THE TELEPHONE HOUR will present these outstanding guest 
soloists during October. 
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OCTOBER 1 OCTOBER 8 Hh |. 
Jose Iturbi Ferruccio Tagliavini He 
in). 
| OCTOBER 15 OCTOBER 22 
| Lucile Cummings Michael Rabin Ezio Pinza 


Check your newspaper for time and station 


NBG RADIO NETWORK eeeio ori c7ice 3 amerie 








in A New Musical Play 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrics by 


MARGARET LANDON 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
The King and I 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 


CALENDAR OF THEATRE EVENTS 


THE THEATRE 
Broadway 


Barefoot in Athens—The Playwrights’ 
Company presents week of October 22 
the comedy-drama by Maxwell Ander- 
son. The story concerns the private life 
of the Athenian philosopher. Barry 
Jones, prominent British actor, remem- 


is in the cast. The director is Richard 
Whorf, settings are by Paul Mo 
rison and Gilbert Adrian designed th. 


costumes. 


Remains to Be Seen—The Howard Ling. 
say-Russell Crouse mystery-comedy aboy 
an amateur musician opens October 4 
at the Morosco under the aegis of Lelang 


Su 







| bered for his role as the mad scientist Hayward. Jackie Cooper and Janis Paige 
in the film Seven Days to Noon, plays have the leads, Bretaigne Windust dj. 
Socrates. Alan Anderson, son of the rects, and settings are by Raymond Sovey, 
playwright is director, and Boris Ander- 
son is the scenic designer. 


with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF- DORETTA MORROW 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS Buy Me Blue Ribbons—The 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:25 


Saint Joan—The revival of Bernard 
Shaw’s classic (Shaw’s own favorite 
Sumner marks the Theatre Guild’s first fall pro- 
Locke-Elliott comedy with Jay Robin- duction. Saint Joan opens October 4 
son as producer and star, and Cyri] at the Cort Theatre. The play was las 
Ritchard as director, opens October 17 seen on Broadway in 1936 with Kathar. 
at the Empire Theatre. The comedy in- ine Cornell in the title role. Uta Hagen 
volves an actor who finances a play and _ is this year’s Maid of Orleans. Margaret 
gets thrown out during rehearsals. Webster directs and the cast features 
Curtain Going Up—Daniel Melnick pre- John Buckmaster, Andrew Cruickshank, 
sents an intimate revue early in October Alexander Scourby, Will Kuluva and 
with songs by Irving Graham, Charlotte others. Settings are by Richard H. Senie, 
Kent, Arthur Segal, Dean Fuller, Davis ‘°™*S by Elinor Robbins. 


Craig and Michael Brown. Sketches are Top Banana—A musical comedy cop- 
by Charles Scheuer and Mel Brooks, and cerning America’s number one television 
Murvyn Nelson directs. The cast includes star. The book is by Hy Kraft, the songs 
Marilyn Cantor, Gloria Elwood, Jack by Johnny Mercer, and the stars of the 
Mann and others. musical are Phil Silvers and Rose Marie. 


Presented by Michael Sloane and Paula 

OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN sents the First Drama Quartette in Ber- Stone, the comedy opens October 11 at 

Prise Winning TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" nard Shaw’s fifty-one year old dramati the Shubert. The cast includes Jack 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 





Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by Don Juan in Hell—Paul Gregor, pre- 


Senseo corr 


-— 


1 
a 


colloquy. The a PY takes place Albertson and Joey Faye, settings are by 


October 22 at Carnegie Hall. The Quar- Jo Mielziner, costumes by Alvin Colt 
“"taOeod WASESTIC, Wont 4 St. tette includes an gel cast—Charles and choreography by Ronnie Fletcher. 
a 8.30. bets. wed. & Sat. 2:30 Boyer, Charles Laughton, Cedric Hard- 


FILMS 
Musem of Modern Art Film Library— 
October 1-7; One A.M., with Charles 


Chaplin The Kid, with Charles 
of brains, talent, wit. humor and Chaplin, Jackie Coogan and Edna Pur 
splendor.” —Brooks Atkinson, Times Music in the Air—Reginald Hammer J 


: , “  viance . . . October 8-14: Morocco, 
% BERT LAHR stein brings in a brand new production directed by Josef von Sternberg, with 
of the musical hit of the 1932-33 season. BD iechome Dictich. Gary Cooper and 

DOLORES GRAY The revival opens October 6 at the Zieg- Adolph Menjou Octshes 15-21: 
feld. The score is by Jerome Kern and Bombshell, directed by Victor Fleming, 

Oscar Hammerstein, and the settings by with Jean Harlow, Lee Tracy, Franchot 
Lemuel Ayers. The stars of the produc- ‘Tone Pat O’Brien, Frank Morgan and 
tion are Dennis King, Jane Pickens and fine Dicsiel .. . Cleteiee 99.98: Swing: 
Charles Winninger, the latter playing time, directed by George Stevens, with 
the role of Dr. Walther Lessing, the p..4 Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Weel 
a: Moore and Eric Blore . October 29- 
November 4: Flesh and the Devil, div 
rected by Clarence Brown, with Greta 
Garbo, John Gilbert and Lars Hanson. 


wicke and Agnes Moorehead. The group 
is here for a one-night stand at Carne- 
gie, and then will resume their cross- 


“GENUINE ENTERTAINMENT, full country tour 


! Paint Your Wagon—This musical by 
with ELLIOTT REID ‘d Frederick Loewe and Alan Lerner makes 


and COLETTE MARCHAND its debut October 15 at the Winter Gar- 


Air-Cond. MARK HELLINGER THEA., B’way at Si St. Mats. Wed. & Sat den under the sponsorship of Cheryl 
2222223 | Crawford. It is directed by Daniel Mann, music 


settings are by Oliver Smith, costumes 


Hilarious Musical Revue 





New York City Opera Company—City 
by Motley and choreography by Agnes (Center of Music and Drama—Fall Sea- 
Leland Hoyword presents q DeMille. The cast includes James Bar- 


Ethel Merman ton, Olga San Juan and James Mitchell. and Music Disector and Gone 


Faithfully Yours—Formerly entitled The Laszlo Halasaz. Program: Thursday eve 
' Philemon Complex, this adaptation by ning, October 4: The Dybbuk (Pre 
»S “Call Me Madam’ Ah L. Puch-Fekete of Jean Bernard Luc’s  miére) Opera in English by David 
with PAUL LUKAS : French comedy opens October 18 at the Tamkin starring Patricia Neway and 
ede & Ban nang May 1 BERLIN + | Coronet under the auspices of Richard Robert Rounseville . . . Friday evening, 

Book Uy rected. by GEORGE “ore } | W. Krakeur October 5: The Tales of Hoffmann... 
My IMPERIAL Thea, "259 Ww. asth St. ee ried couple and a_ psychiatrist. Film Saturday matinee, October 6: The Love 
stars Ann Sothern and Robert Cummings for Three Oranges Saturday eve- 
have the leading roles, and Glenn Anders ning, October 6: Don Giovanni 


sun September 27-November 11. Artisti¢ 





. The plot concerns a mar- 


Eves. at 8:30. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:30 
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City 
Sea- 
tistic 









Synday matinee, October 7: La Traviata 
October 7: Die 
Wednesday evening, 


The Dybbuk 


Sunday evening, 
Master singer 


October 1U Thursday 


evening, October 11: Madame Butter- 
a _, Friday evening, October 12: 
Risoletto (Revival) Not performed since 


es 


Saturday matinee, 


Sat- 


Spring of 1948 
Die Meistersinger 
x, October 13: 


Sunday matinee, October 14: 


October 153 
rday evenin Manon 


Cavalleria 


Rusticana and Pagliacci Sunday 
yening, October 14: Carmen . Thurs- 
lay evening, October 18: The Four 


Ruffians (I Quattro Rusteghi 
Wolf-Ferrari, performed by Sadler’s Wells 
School for Fathers. To be 


evening, 


Opera by 


title 
English 


unacr 
sung in Friday 
October 19: La Boheme 


tinee, October 20: La 


aun > 


Saturday 
1 ra ° 
October The 


. Sunday matinee, 


iata 
Saturday 20: 
Marriage of I 
October 21: Rigoletto Sunday eve- 
October 21: The Love for Three 
Tuesday evening, October 
Die Meistersinger Wednesday 


The Tales of Hoff- 


evening, 


igarTo 


ning, October 24: 
nn Thursday evening, October 25: 
{ida Friday evening, October 26: 
D G inn Saturday matinee, 
October 2 Carmen Saturday eve- 
O I Faust Sunday 
atinee, October 28: Madame Butterfly 
Sunday evening, October 28: The 





Dybbuk Thursday evening, Octobe: 
30: The Four Ruffians 
evening, October 31: 
Three Orar 


Wednesday 
The Love for 


ges 


Concert by 
Jose 
Muriel Rahn, 
11: The Philhar- 
first the 


Carnegie Hall—October 3 


String and Piano Quintet by 
October 5: 
Octobe r 


Orchestra's 


Figueroa 
soprano 
monic concert of 
October 12: Afternoon con- 

October 14: 
Phil- 
October 16: 
October 18: 


October 19 


season 
cert by Philharmonic 
afternoon concert given by 
harmonic Orchestra 

Philharmonic Concert 
Philharmonic Concert 


Afternoon Concert by 


Sunday 


Philharmoni 


October 19-20: Stan Kenton performing 
innovations in modern music . Oct 
ber 21: Philharmonic Concert in _ the 


afternoon October 21: Alfred 
. . October 22: First 
October 23: Perry 
. October 24: 


. . October 26: 


Dreuning, violinist 
Drama Quartette ... 
O'Neill, pianist . 


Francois, 


Samson 
After- 


pianist 


noon Concert by Philharmonic 


October 26: Al Jolson Remembranc: 
night October 27: NBC Symph 

Rroadcast with Toscanini back on the 
podium October 27: Philharmonik 
Concert October 28: Philharmonic 
Afternoon Concert October 29 


Max Pollikoff, violinist October 


continued on page 9 
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Host John C. Bruno and 
Screen Star Farley Granger 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil 


Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


"For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 


Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York.” 


Blair Chatzinoff—New York Post 


"The finest Steak House in America." 


Mike O’Shea—T V Guide 


The place tor a good steak 
dinner — but a good one! 


MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 


FABRICS 4 DAZIAN’S 


EXCLUSIVELY 
3 me 


(W) 


“AMERICA’S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED 
DESIGNER” 





gate 
JOHN RINGLING NORTH, 
PRESIDENT OF RINGLING 
BROS. AND BARNUM 

& BAILEY CIRCUS- 

THE GREATEST 

SHOW ON EARTH 












Orig. price $5.00 
Members’ price $3.00 


eaten 
? ° — 
ee 








Orig. price $10.00 
Members’ price $5.50 













Orig. price $12.50 
Members’ price $6.00 


IN PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, 
ARCHITECTURE, THE DANCE, 
POETRY, SCULPTURE 


The Seven Arts Book Society 

was formed to bring to a select and 
discriminating audience the 

finest books in the arts— 





sa Orig. price $7.50 
ne Members’ price $5.50 


~ 
~ 


Orig. price $18.50 
Members’ price $6.75 

















ALi, y 
< 4 , . 
Me AT SAVINGS UP TO 50% OR MORE 
Now, after one year—with a membership of over 13,000—we are able to effect even 
Retail price $6.00 greater economies with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus such a beautiful book as the 
2-volume REMBRANDT, by Jakob Rosenberg (Harvard University Press), with one entire 
p EDZARD RECEIVE volume devoted to 281 full-page gravure reproductions, was published originally at $18.50 


but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75 


To introduce you to the many advantages of membership in the Seven Arts Book Society 

you may choose as a FREE Gift Book any one of such distinguished library volumes as 

THE LIMITS OF ART, containing in ‘one beautifully printed enormous volume those selections 
of world literature] which competent critics have pronounced the very finest of their kind 

LIBRARY (Chfton Fadiman), Retail Price $6.50; Merle Armitage’s DANCE MEMORANDA, lavishly illustrated 
VOLUME with over 250 photographs, Retail Price $6.00; Morris Davidson’s AN APPROACH TO MODERN 
PAINTING, a lucid explanation of the origins and development of modern art, with 112 illustrations 
Retail Price $6.00; or the fine volume on EDZARD, with 112 plates, Retail Price $7.50 


Retail price $7.50 


— 


Just select your FREE 
Gift Book and your 
first selection from 
those listed in 
the coupon below 


Memoexsip in the Society is simple Each month you will receive free the Seven Arts News 

describing the forthcoming selection, and listing all other books available If the selection is a book that you 
think would not make a welcome addition to your library, you send back a form (always provided 

along with a prepaid envelope), specifying some other book you may want Or you may simply indicate, ‘Send me 
nothing next month © Please remember that you do not have to take a book every month. You may take as 
few as four in an entire year and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. You pay only for the books 

you want — books of your own choice — and you save on every book you purchase 


“"" SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
Yo THEATRE ARTS, 130 W. 56 ST., N.Y. 19, N.\ 3 . nena aapemantenes = 


Please send me as my free gift book 








Please enro!l me as a member. | may accept as few as 4 books a 


year, which | may choose from the Society's illustrated Seven Arts Also send me the book(s) checked below at the special member 
News sent to me free each month. | may cancel my membership ship price (plus 24¢ postage and handling List Members 
eI ot any time after taking 4 books Price Price 
; ‘of [) DIARY OF A WRITER $12.50 $6.00 
* NAME [) WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL 18.00 5.75 
‘ Pleose Print [ REMBRANDT 18.50 
©) KAETHE KOLLWITZ 9.00 5. 
ADORESS 5 PICASSO—SO YEARS OF HIS ART 750 550 
C) BALLET 10.00 5.90 
tie CITY ‘ a ZONE____STATE [) AMERICAN BUILDING 5.00 3.00 
Retail price $6.50 = COMPLETE ETCHINGS OF GOYA 5 50 


THEATRE ARTS 
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CALENDAR 

Raymond Leventhal, pianist . . 
1: Stell 
orchestra. 


. Octobe: 
Anderson, pianist with an 


October 3: Harriet Griffith, 

October 4: June Kovac, 
pianist Leopold Mittman, pianist, 
David Soyer, cellist October 5: 
Randolph Hokanson, pianist . Octo- 
ber 7: Janice Mitchell, soprano 


Town Hall 


violinist 


October 7: Toos Baas, soprano 
October 8 Moura 
October 10: Claire Barlow, soprano 
October 11: Dimitri Haralambis, 
October 12: Eunice Podis, 
October 13: Rhoda Rain- 
October 14: Charles 
Castleman, nine year old violinist 
October 15: Little Orchestra 
October 17: 
tone October 18: Fania Chapiro, 
October 19, Fredell Lack, 
October 20: Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of N. Y.—Children’s 
October 20: Ingus Na- 
October 21: Frieda 
October 21: Calvin 
October Zi: 
October 
. Octo- 


Lympany, pianist 


pianist 
pianist 


bow, planist 


Society 
Martial Singher, bari- 


pianist 


violinist 


Concert 

ins, cellis 
Hempel, soprano 
Dash, baritone 
Thomas O’Brien, tenor 


Daphnee Sylva, soprano . 


ber 24: Bernard Weiser, pianist 
October 26 Janice Moudry, con- 
tralto October 28: Hortense 
Love, soprano October 28: Ha- 
| Griggs, pianist October 28: 
Mario Jazzetti, pianist October 


eee ee 





take these 


Majors 


Acting 


for professional and academic careers include 


Directing 
Technical Design 
Playwriting 


Administration 





CTOBER 
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“4 tt td 
steps to opportunity 
through experience & training 


Prepare now for television, stage, radio, screen in 
the producing atmosphere of world-famous Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. Degree and non-degree courses 


speech, play analysis, body movement, make-up, 
history and literature of drama, and many more. 

Learn by doing at Pasadena Playhouse million- 
dollar plant. Live in Playhouse-owned dormitories. 
Reasonable tuition. Write today for information. 


Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO, PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 


29 Mary - Bothwell, 
On tober x0: 


soprano 
Nadia Koutzen, violinist 

October 31: Martial 
baritone. 


Singher, 


Cooper Union and the American Guild 
of Musical Artists—At the Great Hall at 
Cooper Union five operas in English 
will be presented this season. Dr. Leo- 
pold Sache is director of the project. 
The series opens with The Barber of 
Seville on October 19, and continues 
monthly through March 21. Program is 
similar to The Equity Library Theatre, 
and is planned as a showcase for AGMA 
members to appear before the public. 
Admission is free. 


Theresa L. Kaufman Auditorium, YM- 
YWCA October 29: The Schneider 
Quartet (the first of sixteen concerts on 
the complete Haydn Quartet Series 
October 31: Rosalyn Tureck—Bach Pi- 
ano Series 


Theater—At the 
Theatre, N. Y.—October 1-6, 
two performances daily. First American 


Tour—October through December. An 


Salzburg Marionette 


Coronet 


ensemble of 10 puppeteers and 700 pup- 
pets directed by Herman Aicher. The 
Marionettes specialize in productions of 
Mozart 


Mozart operas 


Their repertoire includes three 
Bastien and Bastien, The 
Impresario, and The False Gardener; a 
ballet piece, The Dying Swan with a 
amusing 


marionette of Pavlova; two 


continued on page 6 





















FOR YOU 


A NATURAL, QUICK 
EASIER WAY TO 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 


With LINGUAPHONE 
you can listen and learn, 


in 20 minutes a day, at 


SPANISH 
ITALIAN GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 


—any of 29 languages available, 
including the Oriental. 


LINGUAPHONE 


The WORLD'S STANDARD 
Conversational Method 





































FRENCH 


is the natural way to learn 
languages actually the 
same way you learned Eng- 
lish even before you went to 
school, You hear people 
speak in their native tongue. 
You listen— you learn — you 
understand! You speak with 
correct pronunciation, proper 
tonal inflection. You read and 
write. It's all amazingly easy! 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE— 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


Learning another ianguage can 
mean greater opportunities to you 
in your career. When traveling, 
you'll be able to see and do 
things the native way. Language 
power will broaden your cultural 
enjoyment. 


STOP WISHING 
START TALKING 


You're never too old or too young 
to learn another language the 
LINGUAPHONE way. 


FREE book gives fascinating facts about 
LINGUAPHONE_—why it is used by col- 
leges, schools, armed services, U.N. and has 
been the choice of more than one million 
home study students. Mail Coupon TODAY! 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


136-10 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


SPECIAL ! 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Linguaphone also offers one of the most 
complete collections of English Speech 
recordings available anywhere. It includes 
English and American phonetics, pa 
ation, intonation, conversation, Shakespeare, 
drama, poetry, famous readings, prose, ora- 
tory, and invaluable recordings on the Eng- 
lish dialects spoken in both the U.S. and 
Great Britain. Circular FREE on request. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


— — — — _—_ -—_— — 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
156-10 Rockefeller Plaza 

~] Send me your FREE book. 


SEND FOR 


i 

1 want to le tal | 

(Sena Enaish TT. gy oe. ; 

FREE Jeu | 
‘ DDRESS 

Ree) Gaal ne s : 

ZONE STATE 
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THE POETRY CENTER 


YM WHA, 
Lexington Avenue at 92nd Street, N. Y. 28 


presents 
I. Elizabeth Bowen 


Sat., Oct. 20 
Bertrand Russell Sat., Oct. 27 
David Gascoyne | 
Kathleen Raine Thur., Nov. 15 
W. $. Graham { Thur., Nov. 29 
1. A. Richards (entetive 
Robert Frost * aq 
Archibald MacLeish Thur., Jan. 17 
Dylan Thomas Thur., Jon. 31 
Three American Poets = Thur., Feb. 14 

To Be Chosen 
Yeats Memorial Thur., Feb. 28 

Program 

Thur., Mar. 13 

T. $. Eliot (tentative 
HIM, date) 

by E. E. Cummings, 

directed by Kay Rocke- Sun., Mar. 23 


feller, presented by the 
Y Playhouse 


Richard Dyer-Bennet  sun., Mar. 30 
Poetry Center 
Introductions Thur., Apr. 3 
Carl Sandburg Sher. Aes. 87 
A New Dance Work Ther., May 1S 
by Doris Humphrey 


All events at 8:40 p.m. 


Poetry Center Memberships, $15.00. This en- 
titles members to one reserved seat for all 
15 evenings listed above, to a reduction of 10 
percent on tuition for all courses listed below, 
to membership in Poetry Center Library, to 
a 10 percent reduction on subscriptions and 
single admissions to 39 chamber music con- 
certs, including ten concerts by the Budapest 
String Quartet, and other privileges. Single 
tickets, if available, can be purchased only 
after October 13, and will be $1.50 to $3.00. 


il. Courses 
THE CRAFT OF POETRY, John 
Brinnin, Wed., 7 to 8:30 p.m 
THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY, John 


Malcolm 


Malcolm Brinnin, Thur., 6:30-8 p.m. 
MYTH AND METAPHYSICS: Contemporary 
Epics in —— and Poetry, Kimon Friar, Mon., 
8:40-10:30 p 
READING THE MODERN yey John Mal- 
colm Brinnin, Wed., 8:40-10:30 p 
THE PROMISE OF POETRY, "men Prior, 
Mon., 7-8:30 
AN APPROA 1 TO SHAKESPEARE, John H. 
H. Lyon, Wed., 8:15-10 p.m. 
Tuition: $15.00 for the lecture courses; $35.00 
for the Craft of the Short Story and of 
Poetry. 
For further information, please write Cynthia 
Colby, Secretary of the Poetry Center, YM-YWHA, 
Lexington Avenue at 92nd Street, New York 28, 
N.Y., ATwater 9-9456. 





“‘what did the critics say?’ 


the 
Subscribe to the weekly 


® You can find out easy way 
that keeps 
you informed current New 


York theatre 


® Digests of drama reviews, 
and programs from N.Y 
magazines, radio and TV 
town reviews, books, records 
teresting summer features 


of the 
scene 
articles 
papers, 
Out of 
In- 


eritical digest 
505 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


$10 a year ) 25e a sample | 
Name 
Address 


City, State 
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CALENDAR 

short plays: Mozart Visits the Empress 
and Wolfgang Mozart and the Butcher; 
as well as a group of fairy tales includ- 
Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, etc. 
Bookings include: Boston, October 8 for 
full week; Meriden, Conn., October 17; 
Syracuse, October 18; Troy, October 19 
and 20; Montreal, October 21; Michi- 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, October 28-November 10. 

The Juilliard String Quartet—at The 
Museum of Modern Art—presents a 


ing 


gan, 


| Cycle of the Ten Celebrated String Quar- 


The 
three Monday evening concerts include: 


tets of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


| October 15, October 22 and October 29 


The Dissonance, The Hoffmeister and 
The Hunt are three of the important 
quartets that will be heard during the 
three concerts. 

DANCE 
Ballet Theatre Foundation—Metropoli- 
tan Opera House—Fall Season Septem- 


ber 20-October 7. President—Blevins 


| Davis; Directors: Lucia Chase and 
| Oliver Smith; Regisseur: Dimitri Ro- 
manoff. Company of 100 Stars: Igor 


Youskevitch, Alicia Alonso, John Kriza, 
Mary Ellen Moylan, and Jean Bibilée, 
Nathalie Philippart. Repertoire: Revival 
of Fokine’s Bluebeard, Offen- 
bach Vertes; 
Anton Dolin stages Princess 
vival, with music by  Tschaikovsky; 
One New Ballet. Other ballets include 
Giselle, Les Sylphides, Swan Lake, Helen 
of Troy, Romeo and Juliet, 


music by 


and costumes and sets by 


Aurora, re- 


coc. 

Eve Gentry and her Ballet Theatre—aAt 
the Cooper Union Hall, October 12. 
José Greco and his Spanish Ballet—at 
the Shubert Theatre—The Messrs. Shu- 


bert present this well-known group of 
internationally 





famous dancers and 
singers including Mila Amparo, Lola 
De Ronda, Carola Goya, Teresa Maya, 
La Quica, Luis Olivares, Juanele Maya. 
Performances begin Oct. 


for 
Jose Limon and Company- 
YWHA Sunday afternoon, October 14 
the Theatre Subscription Series 
92nd St. ‘Y’. Mr. 
places Angna Enters. 


1 and continue 


four weeks 


at the YM- 


opens 


at the Limon re- 


ART 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
September 13-October 14: Century of 
American Portrait Photography including 
Julia M. Cameron, Thomas 
Edward Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz 
Paul Strand. 


works by 
Eakins, 
and 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd St. 
November: 


September 21 through 
Exhibition of Toulouse- 
Lithographs in color and black 


and white. 


Lautrec 


Collection includes night club 
posters, portraits of French actors of the 
1890's, 


including Réjane, Coquelin, etc., 
and scenes from French plays such as 
Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules . . . Octo- 


ber 12-January 1: The Harkness Collec- 


tion including 


paintings by Thomas 
Lawrence, Pollaiuolo, Holbein, Memling, 
Vigee and Lebrun. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Ave. and 103rd St.—September 2 
through November: 
and busts. 


Theatrical portraits 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St. 
September 12-October 28: James 
retrospective exhibition of 
works by the famous Belgian painter . , 
October 17-January 7: Four French 
Photographers. The group includes Bras 


Ensor, a large 


sai, Robert Dosneau, Izis, and Willy 
Ronis October through November 
17: Eight Automobiles—A Design Show 


American and European cars selected 
for good design. 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 
1071 Fifth Ave.—Held over from Sep- 
tember: Exhibition from permanent col- 
lection including recent acquisitions of 
Mondrian, Kandinsky, Moholy- 


Nagy and Zcercon. 


Pevsner, 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 


W. 8th St.—October 4-November 4: 
Mark Tobey Retrospective Exhibition. 
This includes a collection of fifty to sixty 
oils and tempera by the well-known 
American artist. 
Galleries 

Borgenicht, 65 E. 57th St.—September 
25-October 14: The new 1951 Atelier 


The exhibition illustrates 
technical 


17 Group show. 
the latest developments in 
print-making of Hayter’s group and im- 
portant associated with him in 


Paris and in New York . . . October 15- 


figures 


November 4: One Man Show—Work of 
Milton Avery. 
Feigl, 601 Madison Ave. at 57th St.- 


October 3-20: Jean Heélion, 
show of oil paintings done during last 
four years. 

Grand Central, 


October 2-12: 


One-man 


15 Vanderbilt Ave.— 
Exhibition of Water Col- 


ors by Frederick Whitaker . . . October 
16-November 3: Exhibition of Water 
Colors by Herbert Gute. 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57th St.—September 


24-October 13: 
ing of Darkest 
Sudan by 


Exhibition called Paint- 
Africa, Congo and the 
Adrian, 
The 


Gilbert the famous 


dress designer. show consists of 
fifteen paintings. 
Midtown, 17 E. 57th St.—October 1- 
November 1: A Group Show including 
the works of Morris Freidman, 
Varga, Isabelle Bishop, 
Gladvs Rockmore Davis, 
Waldo Peirce, 
enthal and Emlen Etting. 


New School for Social Research, West 


Margarit 
Wm. Thon, 
Doug Kingman, 


Paul Cadmus, Doris Ros- 


12th St.—September 17-October 15: Art 
Faculty Exhibit—Paintings, drawings and 
sculpture by Kurt Seligmann, Chaim 
Gross, Camelo Ega, Julien Levi, Stuart 
Davis, Robert Gwathmay and _ Louis 
Guglielmi . October 23 through No- 
vember: Spiral Group Exhibition. 


—Aimee Scheff 
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1 THE READER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


pedia of world literature and the 


The only encyclo- 
arts complete 19 


one volume Answers instantly the questions that arise 
in your reading ind conversation = the who, what, 
when, where in literature and the arts. 1242 pages- 

Here 19 


@ THE worKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE - 
# one beautil 1 volume, 15 everything that Shakespeare 
the complete text word tor of the famous 
ten-volume Sha Head edition which was Pr 


vately printed : 


1 3 A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE — 

2 Edited by H. © Fowler. The one book every cul- 
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Judith Anderson 
Jose Ruben 
in ““As You Desire Me”? 


- FREE 








This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 
3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Dantel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


tt the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Laurette 
Haves, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Anna Held, Judith Anderson, 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end, It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


Do You Remember: 


Fred and Adele Astaire 
in “The Band Wagon”? 





—-TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 





Helen Hayes in 
“Mary of Scotland”? 


Taylor, Helen 


700 
3008 


mous pla 


since 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


The Fireside Theatre is an important new 
drama lovers. It brings you the full 
text of the new stage successes, each in a hand- 


service to 


some volume 

Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 
You will know them intimately, 
scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 


successes 


plays scene 


by 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have 
won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public. You receive them as soon as possible 
after opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis- 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
reccive a free subscription to “Curtain Time, 
an informative and entertaining play-review. 
It describes each selection in advance, so that 


you may decide whether or not you want it. 


You need accept only four selections a year. 
The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony seat 
The volumes are and soon 


grow into a library well worth having. 


handsomely bound 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noc! Coward 
Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 


highly commended 
A wonderful idea,” 
It will bring new de- 


known theatrical people 
the Fireside Theatre. 
says Roland Young. 
light to thousands. 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 


bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History The American 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 


not delighted, you may return both books in 


iV days and your 





mbership will be can- 
ed he Fireside heatre f pt i-] 
; Plae . . J i \ 





John Barrymore 


as “Hamlet’’? 


Measures over 
photographs of fa- 
lays and 
19¢ 
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Marilyn Miller 


as “Peter Pan’’? 
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Tallulah Bankhead 


in “The Little Foxes”? 
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UNL RE arts 


October 1951 THE NEW PLAYS: 


Number 10 10 Top Banana 


Vol. XXXV 11 Lace on Her Petticoat 


11 Border Be Damned 

12 Glad Tidings 

12 Love and Let Love 

12 Remains to Be Seen 
Eileen Tighe: Editor 13. Saint Joan 

13. A Foreign Language 
Edith Samuel: Art Director a THE BALLET: 


14 Balanchinés Ballet by Beatrice Gottlieb 
18 Ballet Theatre at the Metropolitan Opera House 
20 Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet by Nelson Lansdale 


THEATRE: 


Contributing Editors 


Gassner: Theatre ; 
John Gassner: Thea 22 The Arts Council and the British Theatre by Ivor Brown 


Leda Bauer: Film 24 Sartre’s New Play by Paul Arnold 
Walter Kerr: Talent 26 Comédie Francaise by André Maurois 
Emily Genauer: Décor 28 Dramatic Idea or Total Theatre by John Gassner 


10 Nederlandse Comedie 


lathanie thley: Offstage , ee = ; 
Nathaniel Benchley Pas 16 Dublin’s Abbey—the Immortal Theatre by Geraid Brosnar 


Harriet Van Horne: Televisior 38 Shakespeare Without Ear by Samuel F. Johnson 
David Ewen: Musi +0 Jean-Louis Barrault by Ruth K. Hill 
Richard B. Gehman: Feature +2 Offstage (Lindsay and Crouse) by Nathaniel Benchle) 


Beatrice Gottlieb: B 10 Requiem for Temple Drake by Richard McLaughlin 
eatrice Gottlieb: Ball: 


Arthur Todd: Dance ART AND DECOR: 
Richard McLaughlin: Boos 16 Modern Art and the Ballet Emily Genauer 


Leota Diesel: Fashi 





FILMS: i ( 
. . +10 
32 Menotti Films the Medium by Leda Bauer a 
44 Films of the Month that Are Worthy of Not 1] : 
Editorial Assistants 58 De Rochemont—a pictorial journalist by Richard B. Gehmar | ee 
60 Not for Children by Arthur Knight ie 
Aimee Scheff: Cop) i 
Elisabeth Hal THE CANCE: ‘a 
. ; 18) 2 will 4 rihur oda j | 
Elizabeth Rannells 4 Dance with Music at Juilliard by Arthur Tod | i 
TELEVISION: 
+6 Che Stage Director of Television by Charles Adam 
56 Millions of Dollars for Television Entertainment 
= by Harriet Van Horne 
PERSONALITIES: | 
+8 Charles Nolte | 
18 Betsy von Furstenbure 
18 Marcia Van Dyke 
19 Victoria de los Angeles ; 
+9 Anna Maria Alberghetti 
FASHIONS: | 
: i 
»] Curtain Geing I p o1 Theatre Fashions by Leota Diesel i 
51 Dolores Gray 
52 Valerie Bettis 
53 Nina Foch | 
7 54. Mimi Benzell | 
i ™ 55 Margaret Phillip 
@ Tanaquil LeClercqg and Nicholas DEPARTMENTS: 
Magallanes, young soloists of the New Calendar of Theatre Arte 
York City Ballet Company, appear here 
in Frederick Ashton’s ballet /lumina THE PLAY: i 
tions, based on Rimbaud 62 The Autumn Garden (Act Two) by Lillian Hellman 











paul himmel 


guy gillette 


TOP BANANA. opposite) Phil Silvers 
and television share starring honors in 
the musical comedy which Paula Stone 
and Michael Sloane will present at the 
Shubert on November 1. With popular 
singer Rose Marie featured, book by 
Hy Kraft, songs by Johnny Mercer and 
settings by Jo Mielziner, the musical, 
in rehearsal, takes its name from the 


top vaudeville comic on a varicty bill. 


LACE ON HER PETTICOAT. (above) Neva 
Patterson and Perlita Neilson portray 
the two main characters in Aimee Stu- 
art’s Scottish comedy about a young 
working mother who tries to protect 
her daughter from the heartaches of a 
friendship with a lonely aristocratic 
girl. The play, first produced in Eng- 
land, opens Sept. 4 at the Booth. Her- 


man Shumlin is _ producer-director. 


BORDER BE DAMNED. (left) Eddie Dowl- 
ing will bring the new Paul Vincent 
Carroll play to Broadway after a Chi- 
cago tryout in October. This will mark 
Mr. Dowling’s third production of a 
Carroll play; the first, Shadow and 
Substance; the second, The White 
Steed. Described by the author as a 


satirical extravaganza, the story is con- 
cerned with smuggling in a small Irish 
village near the Northern border. 


11 
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GLAD TIDINGS. (above) The new Edward Mabley comedy, 
produced by Harald Bramley and directed by Melvyn 
Douglas opens at the Lyceum on October 10. Mr. Douglas 
co-stars with Signe Hasso. In the cast is Patricia Benoit, 
making her local stage debut. The comedy is based on the 


theme of a marriage threatened by a former sweetheart 


LOVE AND LET LOVE right) A new comedy by Louis 
Verneuil brings back film comedienne Ginger Rogers to 
the Broadway stage. The play rehearsed in Hollywood, 
tried out in Philadelphia, where Paul McGrath replaced 
the author in the cast. Anthony Farrell is the producer, 


and Tom Helmore and Dorothy Adams are in the cast 


REMAINS TO BE SEEN. (below) Jackie Cooper and Janis 
Paige co-star in the new Howard Lindsay-Russell Crouse 
mystery comedy. Advance sale is rumored to be over 
$100,000. Leland Hayward is the producer and the play 
opens Oct. 3 at the Morosco. Bretaigne Windust directs a 
cast featuring Edmon Ryan, Warnder Anderson and 


Madeleine Morka. The settings are by Raymond Sovey. 





THEATRE ARTS 


SAINT JOAN. (above) A revival of Shaw’s 


great drama with Uta Hagen. who won 


the Antoinette Perry Award for her per- 


formance in The Country Girl, as the 
Maid of Orleans. The first Theatre Guild 
production of the season will be ushered 
into the Cort on Oct. 4 after tryouts at the 
Shubert in New Haven and the Plymouth 
in Boston. Margaret Webster directs a 
cast which includes John Buckmaster. 
Andrew Cruickshank and Will Kuluva 


\ FOREIGN LANGUAGE. (right) S. N. Behr- 
man’s comedy based on Somerset Maug 

ham’s distinguished short story Jane was 

first produced in London in 1947. Newl, 

it will be presented in lat De- 

ember by the Theatre Guild and will star 
Edna Best with John Hovt featured in th 

st. Rumor is that Alfred Lunt may di- 

t the production whi h had its tryout at 


Westport Playhouse on August 


guy gillette 


trea 


teni 
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Melissa Hayden, one of the most promising young dancers in Mr. Balanchine’s company, 


in the William Dollar ballet, The Combat, a dynamically choreographed mediaeval joust. 





alanchine’s ballet 


a a 


>] . _ ] 1 
by Beatrice Gottlieb 


HE STEADY growth of the New York City Ballet 


Company was the one positive feature of American 


i 
| 
| 
H 


dance last year. This youthful and extraordinarily 


ante op eee 


talented company has already achieved a distinctive style oi 


its own, what some have called an ‘American classicism.’ The 
features of this style stem directly from the influence of the 
man who is responsible for both the idea of the company and 
its reality: George Balanchine. A tremendously gifted man 
a dancer, a choreographer, and a teacher, a link with the 
magnificent Age of Diaghilev—Balanchine is becoming the 
most powerful force in American dance. It is inevitable that 
his own company should reflect his interests and biases, the 
particular kind of ballet he stands for. 
Balanchine’s basic premise is that dancing is beautiful, 
that it should be a pleasing ocular and kinesthetic experience. 
Here is the essence of classical ballet, what distinguishes it 
from ritual dance, in which movement is assumed to have 
magical properties, and from ‘modern dance,’ in which move- 
ment expresses emotions. Technical proficiency, in fast turns, 
precarious balances, and high leaps, has aesthetic justification 
ea in terms of this premise because the dancer’s body is asserting 
ie: its ability to remain beautiful in the face of every challenge. 
We are most excited by those ballet movements which seem 
most flagrantly to defy physical laws. 
In keeping with this premise, the performances of 
Balanchine’s company are uniformly (continued on page 88 





mprdenmpmmintes 


a eee 


IST the artists who have been responsible for the settings 

and costumes of modern ballet and you have a Who’s Who 

of modern art. Picasso, Matisse, Dali, Rouault, Chagall, 
Leger, Braque, Dufy, Utrillo, Juan Gris, and Marie Laurencin, all 
would be included. It is no accident that the rise of the one art 
form coincides with the rise of the other. It is in large part due to 
the glamor, color, and excitement with which modern art invested 
it, that ballet, which traditionally had been the private amusement 
of aristocrats, became during the past two or three decades the 
delight of millions. It is also true that modern art won new converts 
for itself when an audience which normally would have little or no 
personal contact with the new art to be seen then mostly in small 
galleries, came under the spell of its brilliant fantasy and dazzling 
color at public ballet performances. 

Within the past few years, however, a curious and confounding 
situation has developed. Despite the fact that modern ballet and 
modern art have each won for themselves enormous audiences, and 
that ballet particularly owes much of its popularity to the resplen- 
dent contribution made to it by top modern painters, the current 
trend in ballet production is plainly away from the use of dis- 
tinguished artists as designers of dance settings and costumes. Many 
of the new ballets are being presented without benefit of settings 
at all. Others are being mounted by professional scenic designers 
rather than by fine painters. 

There are several obvious explanations for this—but no one of 
them alone tells the whole story. The first that comes to mind, of 
course, is economic. The cost of theatrical productions of any kind 
has risen fabulously within recent vears. That of producing a ballet 
has risen even higher. Sets and costumes are far more elaborate and 
expensive, and casts are many times larger than one will find in any 
but the most lavish musical show. Yet a new ballet production is 
just one more item added to a company’s repertoire for presentation 
only a few times each week. It is that much more baggage to be 
transported from city to city along with the company’s accumu- 
lation of elaborate costumes and sets. It necessitates that many more 
work hours from local stagehands who must erect the sets. 


George Balanchine, artistic director of the New York City Ballet 


: : } _ ] ~ 
Company, and probably the most important choreographer in the Vv emi y Genauer 


country today, estimates that an artist receives about $2,000 pe! 
scene sketch, and that it costs about $5,000 to execute it (and 
many ballets use more than one set) ; that costume sketches run 
about $25 each and often as high as $300 for execution. A fair 


a 


estimate of the cost of mounting any new production, Mr. Balan- 


chine says, is around $15,000, depending (continued on page 75 





courtesy the downtown gallery 


Raymond Breinin’s backdrop for Undertow 


| \ odern Art and the Ballet 


—the trend is toward separation 





Nathalie Philippart 


L’Amour et Son Amour 


Rate Theatre opens its New York season 


at the Metropolitan Opera House 


































ALLET Theatre’s 
commenced September 20 at the Met, marked 


New York season, which 


the resplendent return of this star-studded com- 
pany before its embarkation on a cross-country 1951-52 
tour of seventy American and Canadian cities, to be 
followed by a long European tour that tees off in Naples 
in April. 

The company, which is now more international in 
character than American is headed by Alicia Alonso, 
Igor Youskevitch, John Kriza and Mary Ellen Moylan as 
well as Jean Babilée and his wife, Nathalie Philippart, 
the two French dancers who are returning with their 
widely hailed Le Jeune Homme et la Mort and L’ Amour 
et Son Amour. Babilée also staged a new ballet Til | 
Eulenspiegel, set to the Richard Strauss tone poem, with ) 
the dancer-choreographer as Til, the role originally cre- 
ated by Vaslav Nijinsky in 1916 

For the new season Nijinsky’s sister, Bronislava Ni- | 
jinska, has restaged Princess Aurora in addition to pre- | 

} 


paring a new work for the company. Another new ballet 


ey eI ST ST SS TT 









which had its world-premiére during the Met season 


was Marcenilha, set to the music of Bachianas Brasi- 


sioned as a result of the company’s recent trip to South 


erry mayrrerar meer ane tare oa 


America and was choreographed by Madeline Rosay, of 


eC 


Rio de Janiero. And most interesting of this year’s 


leiras No. 2 by H. Villa-Lobos. This ballet was commis- | 
revivals was Fokine’s Bluebeard, with John Kriza in the | 


title role for the first time. 
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Carmelita Maracci 


Alicia Alonso’s 


Esayo Sinfonica 
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Accent on youth: 


the Sadler’s Wells heatre Ballet 











Pineapple Poll, with David Blair as Captain Belaye 


hy Nelson Lansdale 
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Harlequin in April, commissioned by the 


Arts Council for the Festival of Britain 


N 1683, AN INNKEEPER in a village so remote from London that lanes 

leading to it were guarded by horse patrols to protect its patrons from 

highwaymen, discovered a sparkling spring of fresh water on his property 
and promptly incorporated it in the garden of his little public music room. The inn- 
keeper’s name was Sadler; his well, which still bubbles under the stage of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre on Rosebery Avenue in London, has given its name to two 
of England’s foremost ballet companies—the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, whose sumptuous 
productions have already been seen from coast to coast on two sweepingly successful 
American tours, and the younger Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, which began a six 
months, 62-city tour—its first—of Canada and the United States in Quebec October 
Ith, from which it moved on to Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto before appearing 
for the first time in this country in Buffalo on October 22nd. 

Neither the theatre nor the exact dates of this company’s New York engage- 
ment has as yet been determined, but it is already definite that they will not play 
in New York until March, at the tour’s end, and that they will not be seen at the 
Metropolitan Opera, which at that time will be otherwise engaged, as the Opera 
itself approaches the end of its regular winter season. In any event, the Metropoli- 
tan’s vast stage, while perfect for most of the spectacular productions of the parent 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Co., would tend to dwarf or minimize most of the sixteen 
numbers to be rotated in the repertory by the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. 

Except for the fact that both companies owe their name to the same well, and 
were both organized by England’s First Lady of the Dance, Dame Ninette de 
Valois, and are represented on this side of the Atlantic by impresario Sol Hurok, 
the two dance troupes have almost nothing in common. Let nobody buy a ticket 
to the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet this season under the misimpression that he will 
be seeing Margot Fonteyn, Moira Shearer or Robert Helpmann in full-length 
productions of Swan Lake, The Sleeping Beauty or Giselle 


Although the first three-act version of the classi continued on page 90 
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rts Council 
and the British Theatre Lis Eéeuilikibe 


HE ARTS Council of Great Britain is responsible for fostering all the Arts, not 

just theatre, opera, and ballet, inside the kingdom. Cultural export—and reception 

of cultural imports—is the concern of another body, the British Council. The latter, 
though recently its funds were cut by the Government, has a budget running into millions 
of pounds. The Arts Council has only half a million ($1,400,000) a year for all purposes ; 
it may be fairly described as a small outfit—with a great task. 

There might never have been any Arts Council if it had not been for American 
money. For the Arts Council grew out of C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts) ; and C.E.M.A. was formed early in the last war on a grant from 
the Pilgrim Trust, which was in turn founded on a gift to Britain by an American, the 
late Edward Harkness—a gift which left the British Trustees completely free to handle the 
income as they chose. C.E.M.A. began receiving Government grants early in its existence. 

It is not for me to praise the efforts of C.E.M.A. to mitigate the cultural ‘blackout’ 
at the beginning of the war, since I was one of its workers and at one time its Director of 
Drama, under Lord Keynes as Chairman of the whole. But at any rate the Government 
thought well enough of Keynes and of the work achieved by C.E.M.A. to promote it in 
1945 to be the Arts Council of Great Britain with a Royal (continued on page 94) 














Left: 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh in Shaw’s Caesar and 


Cleopatra. 


Right: 

The new ballet Tiresias, 
with music by Constance 
Lambert and choreography 


by Frederick Ashton. 
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new play 


HE only real event of the year was pro- 
duced at the extreme end of the Paris 
theatrical season; the presentation at the 
Théatre Antoine, of Jean-Paul Sartre’s new play 
Le Diable et le Bon Dieu. Directed by the late M. 
Louis Jouvet, on his return from America, the 
production was awaited with rather more than 
curiosity, for Jouvet’s style seemed, at first sight, 
to be in complete disaccord with that of Sartre. 
It was also rumored—-which did not disturb the- 
atre people—that the author had not planned pro- 
duction before the next season, that the play was 
not quite completed, and that the management of 
the Théatre Antoine hurried it for practical rea- 
sons. After the invitations were issued, the per- 
formance for critics and important personages was 
postponed a week. This caused a new flutter of 
excitement. But when, on one of the most bril- 
liant Paris first nights, before all the French and 
visiting theatre notables, the curtain fell at the 
end of the first act, there was concerted admira- 
tion, barely tempered among the perfectionists by 
the critics’ damper. It was a half-victory for Sartre 
but a half-victory for a monster-work, equaling 

a triumph for a minor work. 

On leaving the theatre everyone looked through 
his literary baggage for something with which to 
compare and contrast this work. There was Faust 
and Claudel’s Satin Slipper. For my part, I re- 
called certain accents and almost the exact words 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, who, like 
M. Sartre’s hero Goetz, demanded a miracle prov- 
ing the existence of God, and declared himself 
His ‘scourge.’ I thought of Peer Gynt, the God- 
seeker, whose dramatic course Sartre seemed to 
follow ; I thought of Strindberg’s Road to Damas- 


Jean-Paul 2 




























by Paul Arnold 


translated by Edith Samuel 


cus, and I didn’t forget—no one thought of it 
more—that Goethe had also written a Goetz von 


Berlichingen, hero of liberty and justice. 


HAT is the play about? The events that 

form its basic fabric are partially his- 

torical. Everyone knows the adventures 
of Goetz, called Iron Hand, the celebrated captain 
of the time of the Emperor Maximilian I of 
Germany. A condottiere who sold his services to 
the highest bidder, he fought the pagans, acquired 
booty and lands, and suddenly, idealistically, 
headed the peasants’ revolt which bathed Ger- 
many in blood in 1524. On this fabric Sartre em- 
broiders an existentialist Goetz. Goetz comes to 
fight his brother Conrad and kills him with a 
savage delight ; he besieges Worms where famine, 
thirst and the plague have left at his mercy a 
population in open revolt against the Prince- 
Bishop who thought to find in Goetz an ally 
against the insurrection. 

But Goetz wants only to serve his passion, to 
defy heaven, return evil for evil, scorn religion, be 
the scourge of Ged, his sole great enemy. He 
wants to put Worms to fire and the sword ; people 
and priests, and he carefully plans the hour of his 
attack. In the city the revolt rumbles, the arch- 
bishop is put to death in spite of the intervention 
of an apostate priest, Heinrich, a friend of the 
people. The dying prelate throws Heinrich the 
key of an underground vault where he can hide 
from the two hundred priests of Worms. But Hein- 
rich is not certain where his duty lies. He gives 
the key to Goetz, and in trying to appeal to him, 
delivers the city over to him. 


Meanwhile, Heinrich’s (continued on page 87) 
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...in Le Diable et le Bon Dieu Sartre approaches man, 


not with the serenity of the gods, 


but with the partiality of a system to defend. 





























The Grandeur that is 


| the omedie-Francaise 


| by Andre Maurois 


REPERTORY theatre which is at the same time a State institution and a 
guild ; a company of actors which has existed for three centuries and is 
today more prosperous than ever; a temple of tradition where modern 

decorators and modern playwrights feel at home—that is the Comédie-Frangaise. 
It was founded in 1680, when King Louis XIV ordered the two main companies 
of Paris to merge into one Théétre Frangats. Since then its glitter and fame have 





; never abated. Every generation brought a new contingent of great actors. Moliére 
: remains the patron saint of the house, but Clairon, Talma, Lekain, Mademoiselle 
t Mars, Dorval, Rachel, Mounet-Sully and Bartet successively and brilliantly carried 
P the torch’. Many of the famous actors who manage their own theatres in Paris—like 
PF Madeline Renaud, Jean-Louis Barrault and Louis Jouvet—were at one time or 
| another connected with the Comédie-Frangaise, as players or producers. 

ti The setup is very peculiar. Theoretically, the theatre belongs to the Société des 
Comédiens Frangais. Any young actor or actress who enters the company is first a 
: pensionnaire ; he (or she) receives a salary and has no share in the management. 
' After a number of successful parts, the pensionnaire is elected ‘sociétaire. All the 
sociétaires govern the theatre together. They elect a Committee that has the right 


to choose the plays, elect new sociétaires, and grant new douziémes to the veterans. 


Left: Julien Bertheau and Micheline Bourdet in 


Marivaux’ La Double Inconstance. 


Below: André Gide’s Les Caves du Vatican, with 


Jean Meyer and Béatrice Bretty. 


Right: Moliére’s Tartuffe with Jeanne Moreau 


and Fernand Ledoux was directed by M. Ledoux. 











Mme. Véra Korene, right, 
with Maurice Donneaud in 


4ndromaque. 





french embassy—information division 


The meaning of the word douziéme is this: the profits of the company are 
divided every year into a certain number of shares, the shares themselves into 
twelfths (or douziémes). An actress, when she is first elected sociétaire, gets one or 
two douziémes. Then, through yearly promotions, she goes up to five, seven and a 
half, ten douziémes, until she becomes at last sociétaire a part entiére (full share 
partner), which is the top of the ladder. Those yearly attributions of shares are the 
occasion of much rope pulling, gnashing of teeth and floods of tears. 

The French State gives the Comédie-Frangaise a considerable subsidy, which is 
only fair considering the part played by that institution in French life. The govern- 
ment appoints an Administrateur général to see to it that the financial management 
of the theatre is sound. The Administrateur represents the executive power, the 
Committee, headed by the Dean of men and Dean of women, is the legislative. Any- 
one can guess that the job isn’t an easy one. Many good men failed in it and resigned 
in despair. Others, such as Edouard Bourdet and Jean-Louis (continued on page 81) 
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Dyetirtate Soundings 


Dramatic [eco or Total Theatre — 


the fallacy of unity 


QUESTION that never 

stops plaguing us is why so 

many plays and _ produc- 
tions are dull, and the answers we 
supply are of course numerous. A 
question that concerns only the seri- 
ous critic is why plays that are any- 
thing but watertight, so far as their 
logic of idea and structure goes, 
somehow manage to succeed; and 
this not only in the sense that they 
fill the auditorium but that they 
please intelligent reviewers. The two 
questions are in a sense the same, 
because quite often the dull, unsuc- 
cessful plays are manifestly orderly 
or ‘well constructed’ and logical in 
argument and demonstration. 

Now, it is true enough that plays 
may collapse because their elements 
fail to fuse, and this is equally true 
of productions. All of us can recall 
musical comedies so conglomerate in 
substance and style that they left an 
impression of disorder rather than 
entertainment, if indeed they left 
any impression at all. I also acutely 
remember two non-musical produc- 
tions that suffered because of dis- 
parities of acting style and diction, 
Robert Turney’s The Daughters of 
Atreus and The House of Bernard- 


28 


Alba. But there are far more in- 
stances of consistent mediocrity and 
dullness svlidly compounded. For 
such work Heinrich Heine’s com- 
ment on a minor poet remains pith- 
ily a propos: ‘Uhland’s poetry re- 
minds me of Bayard’s horse: it has 
every conceivable virtue, but it is 
dead.’ A_ playwright may be a 
‘thinker’ or an expert in _ propa- 
ganda, a versifier, even a poet of 
sorts, or a master of syllogism. A 
stage director may be formidably 
competent, and may reason the 
parts of his production together so 
carefully that every stage movement 
points in the same direction and 
bears upon the same theme. And 
yet the parallel to Bayard’s horse 


may be inescapable. 


LTHOUGH we are all 
agreed that the ideal of 
drama and of theatre is 

some sort of consistency or unity 
there is also a ‘fallacy of unity’ that 
has afflicted dramatic art at different 
times. It has affected the average 
playwright and producer now ever 
since the advent of realism and 
thesis drama in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. It has ex- 


by John Gassner 


erted an influence, in fact, ever since 
the rise of the ‘well-made play’ when 
Scribe, not Ibsen, was the lawgiver 
of the drama. I will not go into the 
history of the subject, except to 


point out that both the revolt 






against Scribe by Ibsen and the re- 
volt against Ibsen by the symbolists 
instead of making less of ‘unity, 
made more of it. No sooner had we 
turned against the unity of contrived 
intrigue in the eighteen-seventies 
than we turned to the unity of ‘idea,’ 
‘problem,’ or demonstration with 
Ibsen, Galsworthy, Brieux, and their 
successors. No sooner had we depre- 
cated Ibsenism and naturalism than 
we cried up the values of unity of 
mood and symbol with Appia, Gor- 
don Craig, and the symbolists. It has 
always been the other fellow’s unity, 


not our own, that hasn’t been any 


good ! 


OW, it is not my intention 
to prove that any sort of 
unity, except that of dull- 
ness, is bad. I am concerned only 
with what I call the ‘fallacy of 
unity,’ which is the assumption that 
if you have unity of plot, idea, and 
style you have everything and will 
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automatically achieve drama and 
theatre. And this tendency will be 
found everywhere in one guise or 
another. It appears in the teaching 
of playwriting with its emphasis on 
play construction to the exclusion of 
virtually everything else. Play car- 
pentry is confused with creation. In 
consequence, too, teachers of drama 
often fail to attend to their subject 
as theatre. Consistency becomes the 
touchstone of excellence for them so 
exclusively that they ignore the tex- 
ture through which the play is 
dramatically and theatrically alive. 
I have known instructors who were 
inclined to banish Liliom from the 
curriculum because they were un- 
able to reconcile the early realistic 
scenes with the later fantastic ones. 
If only Molnar had presented the 
latter as Liliom’s dying delirium or 
as Julie’s dream after Liliom’s sui- 
cide! Since Molnar did no such 
thing, his play simply does not hang 
together for them, and until it can 
be made to hang together by some 
ratiocinative process or some dis- 
course on dramatic style, they are 
apt to underestimate the texture of 
dramatic illumination and theatrical 
vitality that make Liliom enchant- 
ing. And if teachers ought to have 
their knuckles rapped, producers 
should have their heads examined. 
Few of them fail to make the mis- 
take of giving preference to plays 
that cohere as orderly argument or 
exposition as against the rare poetic 
fugues and flights of imagination 
that cannot be reduced to a formula 
or a definition. Few producers real- 
ize that the play that defines itself 
too easily wasn’t worth writing in 
the first place, and that drama, like 
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poetry, must exist on more than one 
level if it is to exist at all. Few, 
moreover, are exempt from the still 
more serious error of talking or 
browbeating playwrights into whit- 
tling their work into shape—until 
they have whittled and shaped the 
life and theatre out of it. 


LTHOUGH producers have 
improved a number of 
scripts, they have also rea- 
soned and ordered more than a few 
into dead lumber. I know a number 
of plays that had a richer texture 
and greater vibrancy when they 
were optioned by the producer than 
when they were revised under his 
direction. Saroyan’s Get Away, Old 
Man was such a play. Another, I 
believe, was Sidney Howard’s The 
Ghost of Yankee Doodle. And quite 
a number of plays were abandoned 
by the producer after the play- 
wrights had revised them according 
to his specifications. 

Most culpable, however, are the 
numerous would-be playwrights and 
the actually experienced ones, such 
as the author of last-season’s Hilda 
Crane, who remain tethered to their 
demonstration of a thesis or premise 
and seem to care for little else. If 
they are Samson Raphaelsons, which 
they rarely are, the dramatists man- 
age to at least vary events and 
tempo sufficiently to give us some of 
the variety or light and shade we 
know to be life and human person- 
ality. Usually they create character 
by definition and situations by cal- 
culation. The person in their play 
represents this or that quality, this 
or that desire, and no other. The 
situations in which this person finds 





himself are invented almost entirely 
in order to support the definition 
rather than to make multidimen- 
sional life and theatre in support of 
the idea. To observe the difference 
between this prefabrication and cre- 
ative playwriting we need only re- 
call Ben Jonson’s Volpone, suppos- 
ediy a play that makes drama out of 
character traits rather than out of 
fully realized individuals. Jonson 
had a criticism of life and society 
in view, and intended his comedies 
as social corrosives. Nevertheless, 
his vital playwriting gave Volpone 
qualities and actions beyond the line 
of duty of demonstrating the theme 
of unscrupulous greed. Much of the 
fun in this old comedy lies in the 
pleasure Volpone takes in his schem- 
ing ingenuity. He is living his ras- 
cality rather than merely executing 
it. Our playwrights, on the con- 
trary, have been taught to demon- 
strate an idea by putting the argu- 
ment together scene by scene. They 
think they have written a play be- 
cause they have used plenty of 
dramatic cement. They pay oniy 
perfunctory attention to what is be- 


ing knit together. 


HE ‘fallacy of unity’ is part 

of another widespread fal- 

lacy among would-be dram- 
atists. It is the tacit assumption that 
‘theatre’ is a single, one-tracked ex- 
perience, whose destination is the 
only thing that matters. Such writ- 
ers think they can be ‘playwrights’ 
without first of all being ‘scene- 
wrights. They write as if they 
thought they could make whole plays 
in one stroke instead of creating in- 
dividual (continued on page 8&2) 
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The | \ ecerlandse Comedie 


does the Iphigenia 


of Euripides 





f. 1. lemaire 


HE Holland Festival production by the Nederlandse Comedie of Iphigenia 


by Euripides was one of the highlights of the European Theatre season. Pre- 
sented in a round orchestra with masks and a highly stylized chorus of danc- 
ers and singers it was a most unusual production of the Greek drama. The plan was 
produced by Johan de Meester; the scenery, costumes and masks were designed by 
Nico Wijnberg and the music was composed by Holland’s most distinguished com- 
poser, Henk Badings Prominent in a talented cast of performers were Ank van der 


Moer, Ellen Vogel, Lous Hensen, Han Bentz van der Berg, Johan Fiolet and Ton Lutz. 
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Menotti films The edium 


—_— One-man show 
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| by Leda Bauer 
| 

; 
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) HEN Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, had its Broadway 
premié¢re four years ago, it was variously called by the re- 
viewers an opera in English, a music drama, a theatre piece 
with music. First presented at Columbia University in 1946, its writing 
f commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund, it was revised and restaged 
' ical a - 

by the Ballet Society for another engagement at the Heckscher Founda- 
4 : a 

: tion before it finally found its way downtown to fame at the Ethel 
\ — , ~ , ; 

; Barrymore Theatre, in 1947, as a tragedy in two acts. 

Now Mr. Menotti, who authored the book and lyrics, composed the 
| 

{ music and directed the production, has recorded The Medium on film, 
- 

' taking a company to Rome for his backgrounds, starring again Marie 
; ate , 

| Powers and Leo Coleman, who originated their roles on the stage, and 
; directing the film version himself. In the enviable positicn of having to 
take orders or suggestions from no one, of having no script-writer 
. assigned to ruin his dialogue, no director to lose his nuances, no score 
: writer to embroider on his themes and, best of all, no ‘front office’ to 






point out current box office values, Menotti is perhaps the only play- 





er 


wright in existence privileged to see his work on the screen exactly as 





he wanted it. 





| No matter how The Medium is ultimately classified. it remains 






Opposite page: 


Marie Powers as The Medium 











Right: 
Anna Maria Alberghetti 






and Leo Coleman 





always good theatre. Its plot is simple and tight, its suspense well-sus- 
tained and its characters strange and colorful. Modern and clever, its 
score is not atonal nor are its dissonances unpleasing to the most con- 
servative ear. Some of its lilting, Puccini-like airs are even whistleable. 


On Broadway, it confounded the prophets who predicted a distinguished 


failure by running for 212 performances and, later, it played to packed 


houses when revived at New York’s City Center Theatre. The basic 


material of the piece seems made to order for motion pictures. 


All lovers of the horror story have, in their research, run across the 


; 


plot of The Medium many times. It is the old (continued on page 86 
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Antony Tudor 
















jack mitchell 





HE most important event in the 1951-52 Most of the dancers and choreographers con- 
dance season is already in progress. The nected with the new Juilliard dance department 
new Department of Dance, established by have an international reputation. Martha Hill, for 

the Juilliard School of Music, has just commenced instance. has been director of dance at Bennington 
its first academic vear and even at this early date College and New York University, and was co- 
the project has already assumed major significance founder of the New York University-Connecticut 
| because of its distinguished faculty and their note- College Summer Dance School and its related 
worthy aims. The faculty includes almost every American Dance Festival. Now, however, Miss 
major figure in the contemporary ballet and mod- Hill as director and teacher is devoting her entir: 
ern dance world. And the primary aim of their time to this new dance department. Agnes di 
combined efforts will be to train students to be- Mille, who made ballet history with her Rodeo 
come expert dancers, choreographers, teachers, and Fall River Legend and who revolutionized 
and, at the same time, develop in them penetra- Broadway theatre dance with Oklahoma, is there, 
tive musical insights. too. So is Martha Graham, America’s greatest 
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dancer, and Doris Humphrey, the finest chore- 
ographer in the modern dance field. José Limon, 
our greatest male dancer, is also on hand. And 
there’s Jerome Robbins, of the New York City 
Ballet and Antony Tudor, the British-born ballet 
choreographer who has changed the course of 
American contemporary ballet. Likewise important 
to the success of this school is Louis Horst, 
founder and Editor of Dance Observer and for- 
mer long-time musical director for Martha Gra- 
ham’s dance company. Mr. Horst, one of the most 
distinguished figures in the contemporary dance 
world, is teaching dance composition. Ann Hutch- 
inson, the ranking specialist in dance notation, is 
instructing in this subject. Later on, Helen Lanfer, 
who is Martha Graham’s personal pianist and 
accompanist, will conduct special studies of music 
in its relation to dance. It is more than likely that 
Margaret Craske, regarded by many authorities as 
the greatest ballet teacher in America today, will 
join Mr. Tudor at Juilliard. It is also quite pos- 
sible that Hanya Holm, the noted Broadway and 


concert choreographer, will be affiliated with the 


Dance with Music at 


by Arthur Todd 


Martha Graham 





dance department when her theatre commitments 
permit. Furthermore, as the dance department 
grows, it is expected that such dancers as Nora 
Kaye, Hugh Laing and Diana Adams may be giv- 
ing special classes to teach characterization as well 
as complete roles originally created for them. 

All of this talk of a dance department in a music 
school may sound like a radical departure, and it 
is, but to those who have followed the distinguished 
history of Juilliard this new development appears 
not only logical but practically inevitable. Those 
who are familiar with musical progress may re- 
member that the original Juilliard Foundation was 
established in 1920 through the legacy of Augustus 
D. Juilliard, whose will directed that the income 
of this fund be expended for the furtherance of 
music in America. In 1926, the trustees of the 
Foundation incorporated a second board of direc- 
tors under the title Juilliard School of Music. This 
setup consisted of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
founded in 1924, and the Institute of Musical Art, 
which was founded in 1905 by Frank Damrosch 


and James Loeb. Later, (continued on page 96) 
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Dublin’s Apbey—the Immortal Theatre 


by Gerald Brosnan 


When Ireland’s world famous little (500-seat) National Theatre, the Abbey, 


went up in flames, in the early morning of July 18 playwright Gerald Brosnan 
happened to be in Dublin on holiday from London. As he saw the ruins of the 


theatre where his plays Dark Isle and Before Midnight were first staged, memories 


stirred of exciting times. 


N THE great days of the thirties, when Barry 
Fitzgerald, (now of Hollywood), Maureen 
Delaney, F. J. McCormick, Eileen Crowe, and 

Arthur Shields were the leading lights of the 
Abbey Theatre, it was woe betide those who missed 
their lines. Lady Gregory, co-founder and director, 
would appear, usually unexpected, just arrived 
from her home in Coole, Co. Galway, and take 
her place in a front row seat. No matter how 
enthusiastically the audience reacted—and the 
play might be one of her own, one of O’Casey’s, 
or anybody else’s—she would demand an early 
rehearsal next morning as the penalty for the 
slightest miss, or hiatus. But in earlier days there 
were things in the theatre she missed, and they 


might have amused or thrilled her very much. 


GUNS IN GARBAGE 
Strange things happened at the Abbey Theatre. 
There was a time during thé ‘trouble’ when the 
garbage men of Dublin paid more attention to the 
theatre than they did to any of the large hotels. 
The contents of their bins were Webley automatic 


pistols and rifles which were collected from under 


the floor boards in the Circle, used in ambushes, 
and returned in the ‘empty bins,’ to be recollected 
for further service. The street lamps outside the 
Abbey were another arsenal. The cleaners used to 
keep their cleaning apparatus in a receptacle at 
the base of the lamps, but beneath the collection 
of cloths and dusters reposed a considerable supply 
of guns. This garbage service was loyally main- 
tained up to the declaration of the truce, though 
it is fairly certain that the Directors of the Abbey 
knew nothing about it. 

In the end seat of the second row of the stalls 
the redoubtable Michael Collins often found re- 
laxation during the time when every British Secret 
Service man was on his trail. His ‘lookout’ was a 
Miss Nelly Bushell, who used to stand at the top 
of the steps, selling programmes. One night during 
the second act of a comedy, she slipped down and 
tapped Collins on the shoulder. ‘Three Castle 
trigger men are in the vestibule’ she told him. 
‘They ll be here in a minute.’ Miss Bushell was 
agitated, since it was certain that the theatre was 
surrounded. Quietly, Collins slipped off his jacket, 


put it across his arm, picked up some sort of work- 
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man’s tool from ground beside him, and 


ambled casually across the front of the house, up 
the steps to the door at the side of the stage, and 
disappeared! Michael Collins couldn’t escape that 
way today. Those steps are still there, now black 
and dripping water from the firemen’s engines, 
but there is no escape route behind them ; the fire 
has wiped it out. 
MEMORIES OF ‘MAC’ 

[The Commissionaire in the Pit, one MacGuin- 
‘Mac’ to 


character. 


ness, formidable 


everybody, was a 

Frequently, a couple of patrons, well lit, would 
start objecting to anything and everything, voicing 
their protests in uproarious liquor. Mac, a thick- 
set man of about five foot two, would grab them 
and their size did not deter him—pull them from 
their seats, frog march them from the centre of 
the theatre, and heave them into the street. 

At one performance of Yeats’s Player Queen, a 
chap stood up and shouted: ‘Ah, for God’s sake, 
blot it out, and shove on the ‘Gunman’!’ Where- 


upon Mac came into action. 


t 
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But there was one malcontent for whom Mac 
actually bought a drink. It was on the first night 
of the ballet, The Fighting of the Waves. The 
American Antill, the 
music for this play by W. B. Yeats, and Ninette de 


Valois did the choreography. Dr. Larchet con- 


composer, George wrote 


ducted the augmented orchestra. The audience 
rose to the performance, but when the show was 
over, repeated curtain calls taken, and the wildly 
excited crowd had filed out, one man stayed be- 
hind in the pit. He was a typical Dubliner, replete 
with bowler and high stiff collar. He was obviously 
disgusted. 


Declaiming to Mac, he said: ‘I’ve been a sup- 
porter of the Abbey Theatre since its beginning. 
I got my head split open defending Yeats’ Count- 
ess Kathleen during the week of its first produc- 
tion. I got a black eye standing up for The Play- 
boy, and a pair of ’em backing the Plough and the 
Stars. An’ riow, after all me work for Cathlin Ni 
Houlihan, I come here tonight to find ould Yeats 
trying to turn the Abbey Theatre into a bloody 


circus.” 
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R. Worthington Miner, in 
his article Shakespeare for 
the Millions (Theatre Arts, 
June 1951), 


arrows of outraged scholars’ by as- 


dares the ‘slings and 


serting his notion that large sections 
of Coriolanus bear the unmistakable 
stamp of John Webster, particularly 
of Webster’s style in the Duchess of 
Malfi. This is not the first time that 
a connection between Coriolanus 
and Webster has been made, but it 
reverses the usual direction. Web- 
ster’s Appius and Virginia, possibly 
to be dated as early as 1608 shortly 
after the production of Cortolanus, 
has long been known for its imita- 
tions of some of the spectacular 
stage and verbal effects of Shake- 
speare’s play; but even in this in- 
stance the connection with Webster 
is doubtful, for several worthy schol- 
ars are firmly convinced that Appius 
and Virginia was written by Thom- 
as Heywood, the playwright who 
claimed to have had ‘either an en- 
tire hand or at the least a main fin- 
ger’ in 220 plays, and that Webster 
is responsible for only a few touches. 
The whole question is complicated 
by the fact that Webster was one of 
the most notorious borrowers of 
other men’s phrases and_ effects 
dramatists. 
The last acts of the White Devil 


reveal 


among the Jacobean 


borrowings from Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, Macbeth, and An- 
tony and Cleopatra, to mention only 
plays by Shakespeare, whereas the 
last acts of the Duchess of Malfi. a 
later play, incur further debts to all 
these plays, especially to Lear, and 
to the White Devil itself. Webster 


S hiskespear without ear — 





the Protest of a Professor 


by Samuel Frederick Johnson 


more than pays his debt by the skill 
with which he uses his borrowings, 
but our awareness of his writing 
practice and the fact that the 
Duchess was written at least five 
years after Coriolanus leave the lat- 
ter pretty securely in Shakespeare’s 
hands. 

Mr. Miner sees fit to ignore the 
facts just cited in making his asser- 
tion and to depend entirely on his 
ear for rhythms and verse idiosyn- 
cracies and his eye for similes. These 
are dangerous methods of making 
attributions, as we have seen in the 
countless controversies over the au- 
thorship of the early works of 
Shakespeare, in which the name of 
every dramatist of the late 1580's or 
early 1590's occurs. Even where 
attribution is not in question, the ear 
is an uncertain witness; to cite only 
one example, the tone of Hamlet’s 


important statement, “The interim is 


mine’ (V.ii.73), has been called 
iron lillyard), impatient (Dover 
Wilson coldly confident (Gran- 


ville-Barker), and heroic (Stoll 
Where such professional ears as 
these are at odds, the amateur 
should beware. Far from outraging 
scholars, suggestions like Mr. Mi- 


ner’s only weary them. 


HE REST of Mr. Minet’s 
article, however, is mor 
productive of outrage. 
Coriolanus, we are told, is the most 
modern and immediate of Shake- 
speare’s plays because it applies a 
modern psychological point of view 
to the character of its hero, notably 


in its emphasis on ‘the type of up- 


bringing he received in his home’ (it 
should be pointed out that the most 
relevant passage in support of this 
argument was cut from Mr. Miner’s 
recent production on Studio One 

This is a will-o’-the-wisp sort of dis- 
covery that is made recurrently by 
publicity men for publishers and 
producers of works written before 
1900. We have heard the same thing 
about Homer, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, to say nothing of Hawthorne 
whose Scarlet Letter (produced on 
Studio One last year) strangely 
enough led to the same discovery 
and therefore occasioned ‘a_ vast 
amount of excitement.’ These dis- 
coveries are symptoms of a serious 
fault in the general view of non- 
contemporary literature, a fault that 
stems from confusion between a 
measuring device and what it meas- 
ures, specifically between the psycho- 
analytic terminology developed by 
Freud and his followers and the 
slowly changing data of human na- 
ture and experience, which form 
after all the communicable subject 
matter of all art and account for 
whatever ‘modernity’ any particular 
work has. Freud named one recur- 
rent pattern in human experience 
the Oedipus Complex, without sug- 
gesting that Oedipus Rex is the 
most modern and immediate of 
Sophocles’ plays. He might well 
have isolated the confusion between 
his instrument and its subject as 

symptom of the hucksters’ occupa- 
tional disease and named it the 
Eureka Complex. As for the mod- 
Plutarch’s 


treatment of the man. which ante- 


ernity of Coriolanus, 














dates Shakespeare’s play by 1500 
years. is easily the more modern of 
the two in its psychological analysis. 
Mr. Miner next attempts to jus- 
tify performing Coriolanus in mod- 
ern dress. In Shakespeare’s day, he 
writes, ‘actors playing Antony and 
Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, or Corio- 
lanus did not wear togas. They wore 
their own contemporary dress. 
What is important is the conflict 
between people, and anything which 
adds remoteness to that conflict runs 
the risk of robbing it of its major 
impact.’ The first part of this argu- 
ment is only too easily answered. 
There is a sketch made in 1595, ten 
years before Coriolanus was written, 
of a contemporary performance of 
Shakespeare’s first Roman play, 
Titus Andronicus, which is readily 
available in reproduction (E. K. 
Chambers, William Shakespeare, 
1930; Shakespeare Survey, I, 1948; 
Times Literary Supplement, June 
10, 1949; Shakespeare Quarterly, I, 
1950; K. J. Holzknecht, Back- 
crounds of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1950). In this sketch only two minor 
figures are in Elizabethan dress ; five 
major figures are shown in more or 
less fantastic approximation to Ro- 
man dress with, in three cases, Eliza- 
bethan elements. The costumes are 
not historically accurate by our 
standards, but that of Titus himself 
is recognizably Roman. It is clear 
from the text of Coriolanus (IL.iii. 
+4) that a similar sort of historical 


costume was used. 


HE 1595 sketch is evidence 
that the Elizabethans were 
not so simply anachronistic 


as most of us have believed and 


that, for some reason, they felt the 
need for a certain remoteness in 
their drama. Those who oppose re- 
moteness as such should ponder the 
fact that only one of the plays of 
Shakespeare, Merry Wives of Wind- 

r, is set in contemporary England ; 
all the rest depend to some extent 


on their being set at a distance in 


time, place, or both. And this is true 
of the great bulk of drama, usually 
excluding comedy, before Ibsen. In 
tragedy, remoteness has generally 
been held to be a necessary ingre- 
dient, and most attempts at tragedy 
without remoteness have degener- 
ated to mere pathos. The group 
hero, whether as group or symbol- 
ized in one or more individuals, has 
long seemed to promise a way out 
of this dilemma, but the promise 
has not yet been fulfilled. This is 
largely because of another widely 
held view that Mr. Miner assumes 
in his argument, that what is impor- 
tant dramatically is the conflict be- 
tween people. Most of the great 
drama of the past refutes this gen- 
eralization. People are of course 
the means by which the dramatist 
communicates the human meaning 
of the conflict, but the conflict itself 
is usually between a man and a situ- 
ation or between two situations in 
both of which the same man is in- 
volved. The refusal to recognize the 
situational aspect of dramatic con- 
flict has led to the wildly diverse 
interpretations that have afflicted 
such plays as Lear and Hamlet. The 
problem of the dramatist is not to 
make his hero a psychologically con- 
sistent protagonist in a human con- 
flict but to make his hero’s feelings 
in response to his situation power- 
fully convincing to an audience for 
the duration of the dramatic action, 
no matter how inconsistent they 
might seem in retrospect. Thus he 
must stimulate and maintain audi- 
ence identification with his hero, and 
here remoteness is useful for it gives 
the hero that enviable stature which 
facilitates the preliminary identifica- 
tion of each member of the audience 
with the hero. In heroic tragedy, the 
identification becomes increasingly 
ambiguous as the play approaches 
its catastrophe, but without it the 
tragic experience is impossible. Re- 
moteness in time, place, and social 


position all help to make such iden- 


tification easier. Modern dress makes 


it impossible for all but those few 
hardy optimists who believe in the 
individual heroic capacity of dis- 
missed generals. Most of us distrust 
the heroic attitude, whether ex- 
pressed in blank verse or purple 
prose, when clothed in a business 
suit or a modern soldier’s uniform 
inevitably attended with implica- 
tions of a life like our own of auto- 
mobiles, bathtubs, and processed 


foods in deep-freeze just off-stage. 


Mr. Miner’s assumptions about 
Shakespeare and about drama in 
general are currently so widespread 
that they amount to clichés. This is 
a serious matter, not only because 
most drama critics too easily accept 
these assumptions but more espe- 
cially because far too many produc- 
ers, directors, and actors continue to 
believe them and as a result to dis- 
tort the works they claim to be per- 
forming. Orson Welles successfully 
used modern dress in his production 
of Julius Caesar, deliberately sacri- 
ficing the tragedy to make a strong 
political point. Studio One’s Corio- 
lanus used modern dress unsuccess- 
fully in an attempt to make Shake- 
speare more tragic for the millions. 
Luckily Shakespeare’s vitality seems 
to survive such onslaughts as those 
of Studio One on television, of Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet and Or- 
son Welles’ Macbeth on the screen, 
and of Maurice Evans’ Richard II 
and Olivia De Havilland’s Romeo 
and Juliet on our stage. Unluckily 
these are the ways by which the 
millions come to know Shakespeare. 
Only a taste vitiated by countless 
sentimentalized radio shows, films, 
and best sellers, together with a 
dutiful respect for the bard, a cul- 
tural keeping-up- with -the- Joneses, 
can account for the success of these 
ventures. Perhaps the millions de- 
serve what they get, but it would do 
no harm to try giving them their 
Shakespeare straight—if we can find 
the uncorrupted actors, directors, 
and producers capable of making 


the attempt. 
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ean-Louis arrault... 
Man at work 
’ 
AST MONTH in Paris, French actor, producer, director extraordinaire, Jean- 
Louis Barrault terminated his fifth successful season in the Theatre Marigny, 
. nestled near the beautiful Champs Elysees. Invited to attend an early Sunday 
morning rehearsal of a new opening production, I witnessed a memorable accidental 
evening in the theatre, from which any European or American company might well 
take note. 

The leading player in the scheduled new play was taken critically ill at five 
o'clock that afternoon, three hours before the eight o'clock curtain. Invitations had been 
sent and reservations were held by some of France’s most important government officials. 

It was obviously impossible to cancel the performance at that late hour. Instead, Made- 


leine Renaud (in private life Mrs. Barrault), two members of the acting company and 
Jean-Louis Barrault, presented an impromptu concert which included selections of 
prose, and excerpts from Moliére, Rostand, Shakespeare. Two of the actors sang a new 
comedy song, one with song sheet still in hand. Madeleine Renaud gave an exquisite 
performance in what we might call Dramateusing; the program concluded with Mr. 
Barrault affecting a white clown make-up, choreographing an improvised street dance 
in mime, with piano accompaniment, against a black backdrop and wide bare stage. 


The impressive first night audience quickly forgot the scheduled play they had 








by Ruth K. Hill 


come to see. Barrault’s art of gesture and broad pantomimic art, completely captivated 
them. When the curtain came down, one left the theatre with a feeling of having wit- 
nessed an artistic achievement long to be remembered and a personal experience one 
would not casually forget. For artist Jean-Louis Barrault is the actor grown full-blown, 
performing his craft as a well-oiled instrument, acting in the school of a highly stylized 
concept of theatre, unlike our own flourishing school of overemphasized naturalism. 

His company of actors work in stylized movement, employing speech and dance 
in a manner that turns the stage into a platform of line, color and paint, the buffoonery 
broad and Elizabethan, with Barrault leading his orchestra of players as a symphony 
conductor. Working beautifully as a trained theatrical body, the actors move as dancers, 
beat for beat, till one is moved vocally to laughter or tears and it matters little that the 
language is not understood. 

I asked him to explain something of his ‘art of pantomime’ and more specifically 
how he had evolved his particular theatre craft. He spoke energetically, making apol- 
ogies for his halting English speech. “You must excuse my verry bad English,’ he said 


seriously. “Ah but it is a wonderful life this theatre no.’ He pointed to the stage and 


the day’s work ahead. ‘You know I love theatre with all my heart t is—how do vou sav in 
English . . . it is deep yes . . . theatre has life and real humanity ntinued on page 93 
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ffstage 


by Nathaniel Benchley 


OULD you like to write a play? 
Would you like to earn thousands of 


every 
name in lights, and have a chance to read manu- 


dollars week, and have your 
scripts by aspiring young playwrights? Would you 
like to go to Passaic next Sunday, all expenses 
paid? I know how to do all these things, because 
I talked with Russel Crouse just as his and Howard 
Lindsay’s play, Remains to Be Seen, went into 
rehearsal last August, and Crouse gave me the 
low-down on how he and Lindsay work. Actually 


there’s nothing to it. 


T WAS one of those thick, steamy days 

that made August such a joy for those of 

us who had elected to remain in the city, 
and I found Crouse sitting in a dressing room in 
the Morosco Theatre, his feet on a chair and a 
look of interested boredom in his eyes. (And if you 
think that’s an easy look to cultivate, just try it 
some time. There are very few people who can do 
it.) Onstage, the actors were rehearsing not their 
lines, but the various places where they were to 
stand during the play, and the general impression 
was that of a slow-motion game of Going to Jeru- 
salem. One man would say, ‘What ho?’ (That’s 
not the actual line—I don’t want to give away the 
plot), and then walk five paces to his left, where 
he would stop and look back at the director. Then 
another man would read a line, and slope off 
upstage, and there would be a pause for everyone 
This kind of 


scheduled to keep on all day, and for several days 


to consider the effect. thing was 
thereafter, at a rate of about one scene per day. 
‘I really don’t know why I came here,’ Crouse 
confided, letting the blood drain slowly from his 
feet to his head and then back again. 
‘Tell me,’ I asked, eagerly, ‘how do you work? 





I mean, do you writers keep office hours, or do 
you work by inspiration ?’ 

‘I type, and Lindsay paces,’ Crouse replied. ‘In 
all, he must have walked several thousand miles 
in the last fifteen years.’ 

And there, in a nutshell, is the secret of their 
success. First, they kick around the idea for the 
play until it is completely clear in their own 
minds, and then they sit down (or, rather, Crouse 
sits down) and write it out, working and rework- 
ing each line until it suits them. They have a 
certain advantage over most other playwrights in 
that Lindsay is an actor, and it is therefore pos- 
sible for them to tell almost immediately what 
lines will be readable and what lines won't. It’s 
a strange thing, but even some of the best novel- 
ists will write dialogue that no living person would 
ever say, and this flaw is seldom apparent until 
someone actually tries to say it. Often it’s too late, 
and the critics have fled to their aeries, but in the 
case of Lindsay and Crouse the dialogue is the 
least of their worries. 


There are some authors who prefer to work 
with a pencil, arguing that this brings them closer 
to their material (I can’t explain it; it’s just what 
I’ve been told), but Crouse prefers a typewriter 
because very few people, including himself, can 
read his handwriting. (‘As a matter of fact,’ he 
added thoughtfully, ‘very few people can read my 
typing, either.’) At one point they had a secretary, 
to whom they both dictated, but this wasn’t a very 
satisfactory arrangement and one day, when the 
secretary had left the room for a now obscure 
reason, Crouse locked the door behind her and 
leaped for the typewriter. He has been doing the 


typing ever since. 


T IS a well-known fact that some of the 

giants of modern literature have done their 

best work under the influence of narcotics 
or opiates of some sort, but Lindsay and Crouse 
have found that, as far as they are concerned, 
this method isn’t worth a damn. To begin with, 
it should be explained that Lindsay is a pill 
taker; that is, whenever he sees a friend taking 
a pill he wants to try it, too, regardless of the age, 
sex, or malady the pill is intended for. It is a form 
of clinical curiosity, and those who know him 
offer him their pills as automatically as they would 
offer him a cigarette. One time, when he and 
Crouse were working on Red, Hot and Blue, they 


had dinner with a friend for whom benzedrine 


had been prescribed, and when the friend took a 
benzedrine pill, Lindsay held out his hand. 
Lindsay said. (It 


‘Let me try one of those,’ 
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should be remarked here that the following dia- 
logue is approximate, not stenographic. 

‘No,’ said the friend, otherwise known as Frank 
Sullivan. ‘It’s a prescription thing. I don’t think 
you ought to.’ 

‘Poo,’ said Lindsay. ‘Come on. Just one.’ 

‘I had to have a basal metabolism before they'd 
prescribe it for me,’ Sullivan protested. ‘It might 
be dangerous for you.’ 

‘I had a basal metabolism taken two years ago,’ 
Lindsay replied. ‘So there. Come on. Fork over.’ 

Reluctantly, Sullivan gave him a pill, and after 
dinner Lindsay remarked to Crouse that he felt 
like working, and why didn’t they go back and 
finish up the scene they had just started. This they 
did, working most of the night, and when the 
scene was finished they put the play away and 
went off for a short vacation, just to clear their 
minds. When they got back from their vacation, 
they read the play, and the scene they had done 
that night was so terrible that Lindsay was sick 
for a full week. 


UT TO GET back to Remains to Be Seen. 
They had the original idea for it about 
three years ago, when somebody ( possibly 
Brooks Atkinson) remarked in print that what the 
American stage needed was a good comedy melo- 
drama, like Arsenic and Old Lace. They started 
off on this play (and, although Crouse says he 
hates to have it compared to Arsenic and Old 
Lace, he can’t get around the fact that it’s in the 
same category, being a murder play with—he 
hopes—laughs) and after a while they ran into a 
block that had them completely stumped. They 
fought it, and worried over it, and finally tossed 
the play aside. They then turned to writing 
Call Me Madam, and the only way I can describe 
the origin of that play is to give you Crouse’s 
own words: ‘Lindsay went out to his place 
in Colorado, and one day he looked out the 
window and saw Merman, and called me 
and said I’ve got a play for us.” When Call 
Me Madam had been written and _ produced, 
Crouse was talking one night with Leland Hay- 
ward, and remarked that he and Lindsay had a 
murder play they hadn’t been able to get any- 
where with. 
“Tell me about it.’ Hayward said 
Crouse told the idea for the play, and to his 
surprise found that it flowed smoothly and was 
easy to tell, which is usually a sign that it’s a good 
story. When he had finished, Hayward said that 


he saw nothing wrong with it and would, in fact, 
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like to produce it, so Crouse called Lindsay and 
told him what had happened. As a test case, Lind- 
say told the plot to a friend the next day, and he, 
too. found that he had no trouble telling it, so 
they got together and wrote the whole thing out, 
and there it was. Somewhere along the line, the 
trouble had evaporated, although Crouse is at a 
loss to explain how or when it happened. 

So that’s how it’s done. All you need is a type- 
writer, plenty of paper, and a room that’s big 
enough for two people to move about in without 
any unnecessary bodily contact. And a little bit 


of black magic doesn’t hurt any, either. 
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UNDER THE OLive tree. Filmed in Ciociaria, in south- 
central Italy, birthplace of its director, Guiseppe De 
Santis, known here for Bitter Rice and Tragic Hunt, 
Under the Olive Tree is a moving drama of peasant 
life, in the tradition of 2000 years ago. Only five 
professional actors were usec; the cast consists of 


; An Ameri in Pari 
shepherds and shepherdesses of the region. ee 


PeopLe witt Tak. Darryl Zanuck and Joseph Man- 
kiewicz, the combination that produced the hit pic- 
ture All About Eve, are responsible for People Will 
Talk, a wise and witty satire on the medical profes- 
sion, based on Curt Goetz’ play Dr. Praetorius, 
starring Cary Grant and Jeanne Crain. The story is 
daring, the point of view adult. Grant plays a physi- 


cian who understands sick souls as well as bodies. 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. Its score by George Gersh- 
win and its story by Alan Lerner, An American in 
Paris has for climax a ballet to the music of Gersh- 
win’s famous programme piece. Filmed in techni- 
color, the musical picture is crammed with the 
American composer's memorable melodies and is 


danced by Gene Kelly and a new star, Leslie Caron. 


MISTER DRAKE'S DbucK. Drake’s Duck lays a uranium 





egg in this engaging fantasy-comedy and finds him- y 
self fought for by the British Army, Navy and Air Mister Drake’s Duck 
Force while the United Nations look on and Russia 

cries ‘foul.’ Meanwhile, Douglas Fairbanks Jr.’s farm 

is commandeered and ruined and his wife (Yolande 

Dolan) who bought the duck, is in the doghouse. 

: Rhubarb 

rousars. An alley-cat who inherits a baseball team 
as well as a thirty million dollar fortune from his 
doting old owner is the hero of the amusing farce 
Rhubarb based on H. Allen Smith’s novel of the 
same name. Ray Milland and Jan Sterling, nominally 
the stars, are merely the supporting cast for a bold 


ind arrogant feline who gives a vivid performance. 
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The Stage 


irector in Television 


hy Cha rles Adams 


HEN the stage director steps into television he comes face to face 

with a new set of values, problems and techniques that are as 

complicated as radar, as demanding as a creditor, as confining as 
pregnancy. No medium in the recorded history of mankind’s attempt to express 
himself is as complex. The mad pace of production following production like 
cars in a train, the frenetic search for ideas, the undigested use of talent causes 
the stage director, when first exposed to a dramatic production in television, to 
wonder if the jaws of hell have not, at last, opened up. 

Startled by the mechanical bustle of television, the stage director rings 
down the curtain on the leisurely pace of directing in the theatre. Gone are 
the moments that can be devoted to perfecting character interpretation through 
repetitive rehearsing. Gone are his tryouts where the one infallible umpire, the 
public, can indicate what is wrong with the play, and where. Gone, too, is the 
small, intimate, pliable group with whom he worked. Gone is the creative 
atmosphere in which he contemplated forthcoming productions, whether he 
planned while strolling at midnight, enjoying an off-beat snack in a favorite 
cafe or reclining in a tepid tub. Gone are the flexible time budgets that allowed 
him to organize, plan and coordinate in advance. Gone is the privacy of stage 
rehearsals, development of rapport between himself and performer. Gone are 
these tools which a creative artist must have in order to approach perfection. 
They have all given way to the voracious maw of television which consumes 
writing, acting, direction and production talent almost as swiftly as light 
devours distance in its flight through space. For television absorbs not only the 
emotions of the creative man but his physical attributes as well. A television 
director should be young, healthy, strong and have good eyesight. 

After producing the Billy Rose Show, Jed Harris wearily exclaimed, 


*Television’s for kids!’ 








Margaret Webster said to the writer, “You supply a man to handle those 
cameras, and things.’ This, while discussing a dramatic series to be directed by 
her. “Television directing, too, would be too strenuous.’ 

The television director is faced with prodigious mechanical problems of 
getting a play on the airways. They involve the complexities of the mechanical 
side of television: the movement of cameras, the placement of microphones, 
the viewing of images in the control room, the setting of lights, the timing of 
scripts, the cuing of sound effects and manifold others. They engulf the 
television director. They dictate his choice of attack concerning the problem 
of getting a play across in television. With the birth of television, two schools 
of thought evolved: 1. Shall the play be conceived and executed from the 


vi 


wpoint of camera work? or, 2. Shall the point of attack be on the play itself? 


No one has vet turned on a television set to watch good camera work. 
Poor camera work never made a bad play out of a good one. Good camera 
work never made a good play out of a bad one. The sine qua non of drama 
on television is the play. But the stage director during his indoctrination, comes 
to realize that the television director emphasizes his productions, in general, 
from the standpoint of camera work. There is no other choice, the decision 
being literally forced on him. He does not have the time to attend to both the 
mechanical responsibilities of television directing and the creation of a 
dramatic triumph. 

Now the stage director is nonpareil. He is imaginative. He is a creator 


He has a sensitivity for drama. He has the talent to (continued on page 78 
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CHARLES NOLTE 


At twenty-four Mr. Nolte is the nearest thing to a 
matinee idol that Broadway has seen in many years. 
Several critics acclaimed his performance in the title 


role of Billy Budd as one of the best of the last season. 


peter howard 







MARCIA VAN DYKE 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn marks Miss Van 
Dyke’s first stage appearance. She has appeared 
in two films, and prior to that was a member of 


the violin section of the San Francisco Symphony. 


BETSY VON FURSTENBERG 


Small actress, currently big on television, whose per- 
formance in Second Threshold brought her the unani- 
mous vote of critics as the most promising new actress. 


Metro Goldwyn Mayer is grooming her for stardom. 
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VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


Young Spanish soprano with madonna-like face has been called one of 
the greatest singers of our day. At Carnegie Hall for the third time 


last season she encored a Flamenco song, self-accompanied on a guitar. 


ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI 


\ fourteen-year-old Italian coloratura soprano who gave her first con- 


cert at the age of six on the Island of Rhodes. She plays the rele of 


Monica, daughter of The Medium in the Italian film of the Menotti opera. 
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—a Nobel prize 


winner comes 


to Broadway 


by Richard Me Laughlin 


equiem for Temple Dralee 


OBEL PRIZE winner William Faulkner’s 

pending debut as a playwright on Broadway 

this season is an eagerly awaited event. It is one 
thing, however, for readers and critics to learn to accept 
and bear with the tortured, convoluted prose in Faulk- 
ner’s novels, but to expect theatre-going audiences to 
sit still and patiently follow the labyrinthine trail of 
what has been called his ‘hallucinated language’ across 
the footlights is entirely another. 

Mr. Faulkner’s latest novel, Requiem for a Nun 
(Random House, $3.00) that he is adapting for the 
stage, is a continuation of his earlier book Sanctuary 
which, incidentally, was made into an unforgettable 
motion picture, The Story of Temple Drake, starring 
Miriam Hopkins and Jack LaRue, back in the middle 
thirties. Whether we saw the film or read the book, I 
doubt if any of us imagined that Faulkner had larger, 
much loftier purposes in mind when he wrote Sanc- 
tuary. Certainly none of us suspected then that Temple 
Drake was anything more to the author than a symbol 
of corrupted Southern womanhood, or that she would 
turn up twenty years later as a repentant Mary Magda- 
lene, as a nun, without benefit of an order, seeking 


redemption of her soul in the modern world. 


The action of Requiem for a Nun takes place about 
five years after Temple Drake’s terrible encounter with 
the degenerate, Popeye. She has married in the mean- 
time Gowan Stevens, described as a dissolute profes- 
sional Virginian, who was her irresponsible escort in 
Sanctuary. It seems that an exchange of gratitude has 
not been enough to erase the guilt of the past from 
their marriage. They have two children whose paternity 
Gowan Stevens questions. The youngest child is even- 
tually offered upon the sacrificial altar. 

The curtain rises on the trial of Nancy Mannigoe, 
in the Courthouse at Jefferson, Mississippi. Nancy, Tem- 
ple’s Negro maid and confidante, is sentenced to be 
hanged for murdering Temple’s infant child. Only the 
defendant’s lawyer suspects where the real guilt lies. 
The rest of the drama focuses on the gradual disclosure 
of the ‘bereaved mother’s’ corrupt nature. Unburdening 
herself, even calling on the Governor to obtain a 
reprieve for Nancy, Temple learns that the human heart 


and the corpus juris have noth- (continued on page 77 
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DOLORES GRAY. All of Webster's superlatives were showered on Miss Gray by the 
critics after the opening of Two on the Aisle. She is a comedienne and singer of the 
first order, the most refreshing personality to hit Broadway in a long time. Here 


she wears a navy satin evening gown, designed for her by Hardy Amies of London. 


urtain going up 


on theatre and after-theatre fashions 





ITH TEN plays scheduled to come in this month, with ballet 

premieres still going on, and the Metropolitan Opera opening next 

month, New York audiences are again making the theatre a place 
of fashion. The new theatre and after-theatre clothes seem more beautiful than 
ever before, and that may be because they offer color and formality after 
casual summer informals. The distinguishing features are the rich, luxurious 
fabrics, glittering and complementary accessories, and a refreshing versatility 
in styles, among which the princess and Edwardian silhouettes are especially 
new-looking. As to the perennial question, are evening skirts long or short? 
the answer is they are both, street or floor length, depending upon individual 
preference and suitability. 

—Leota Diese. 


paul himmel 


VALERIE BETTIS. A _ brilliant dancer and 
choreographer, regarded by many critics as 
our finest young modern dancer, Miss Bettis 
lately has shown ability in another medium: 
acting on television. For a theatre opening 
she wears a gold baroque silk faille gown 
that recalls the elegant Edwardian era. By 


Maurice Rentner. 
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EVENING ADDENDA. 24-karat gold metallic lace 
handbag and matching long gloves, from Violet 
Weinberger. White French lace rhinestone-and- 


pearl-embroidered scarf-stole, by Irma Kigere. 


NINA FOCH. QOne of the happiest examples of film 
and theatre commuters is Nina Foch who performs 


with equal finesse on stage or screen. Her latest 


ail film An American in Paris owes its brightest mo- 
“ ments to her. Her Cordelia in King Lear was one 
ttis of last season’s outstanding theatre portrayals. 
_ | Above, for an after-theatre party, she wears a black 
ing | silk marganza gown, its skirt yardage all of 48 
— yards, from Joseph Whitehead; cloaking it (left) 
By with a magnificent gold-and-rhinestone-embroid- 

| ered white satin coat, an Anthony Blotta creation. 
95) f 33 
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roger prigent MARGARET PHILLIPS 


MIMI BENZELL. At an age when most singers still look forward to ‘making’ the Met, Miss Benzell looks 
back to a successful debut there seven years ago. Now her lyric soprano voice is known to millions 


through radio and television. For a recent program she chose this red taffeta gown by Ceil Chapman. 


MARGARET PHILLIPS. In every part she has played, from the ELT production of He Who Gets Slapped 
to last season’s Second Threshold, Miss Phillips projects a rare, high quality of acting. For an open 


ing night she chooses a sky blue satin brocade short strapless evening dress, jacketed. From Ben Gam. 


MORE EVENING ADDENDA. White and gold brocade stole, ostrich-trimmed; Irma Kigére. Necklace of 
French stones set in sterling silver with rhinestones, matched earrings; Nettie Rosenstein Accessories, 


Inc. Mr. John’s rhinestone-dotted veil hat, which hecalls ‘turnstile. To enjoy play, wear veil in back. 
























Millions of dollars 
for | elevision entertainnant _ —_———iiaii 


by Harriet Van Horne 


HE BANNER news in television this fall is the opening—on 
September 4—of the coaxial cable to the West Coast. His- 
torically, the industry is bracketing this date with 1066 and 
1492. To the rest of the world, this first coast-to-coast television network 
may not be an event of transcendental significance, but make no mistake, 
this is a milestone in show business. And its effects will be felt in every 
living room where the electronic screen has replaced the glowing hearth. 
The four major networks naturally will participate—and carry 
simultaneously—the hour long variety show that drives the Golden Spike 
in the cable on September 30. Even President Truman may join in the 
festivities, giving his official blessing to the new venture. 


Speculation about the cable naturally evokes this question: how will 


eeeiemmmaeiealedeemnpete eee 


it change the face of television? 


At the outset, the change will not be radical. Some comedy shows 


i will originate there, including Ed Wynn’s and Jack Benny’s. Dramatic 
) shows, such as Philco Playhouse or the Lucky Strike Theatre may, occa- 
sionally, do a West Coast origination when the script calls for the services 
of a particular actor who happens to be in Hollywood and can’t come 
East. Variety shows, it is felt, will remain in New York where the 
tumblers, jugglers, and animal acts are. The entire channel, coast to 
coast, probably will be cleared only for special] events, such as Congres- 
| sional hearings and Rose Bowl parades. 

| tainment this fall. One soap company has a television budget, covering 
comedy, dramatic and daytime shows, that’s estimated at twenty million 


dollars. Some shows—one shot, mind you—cost $40,000 and up. 

For devotees of the drama, this will be video’s best year. And of 
the new entries, the one holding greatest promise is The Playwrights’ 
Repertory Theatre of Television. It will be on view Wednesday evenings 
from 10 to 11 (EDT) over the ABC television network. All the members 
of Broadway’s noted Playwrights’ Company will participate—except one. 


Sidney Kingsley appears to want no part of television. Because of his 


Millions and millions of dollars will be poured into television enter- 
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Strike Theatre 


Pulitzer Prize Playhouse What's My Line 


reluctance to join in the project, the name ‘Playwrights’ Company’ 
cannot be used in connection with the program. 

Ah, Wilderness! opens the series on October 3, to be followed by 
Susan and God, No Time for Comedy and Winterset. The Playwrights’ 
venture is a show that’s bound to be attractive to authors. For not only 
do they collect a handsome royalty, they are invited to produce their 
own works. Eugene O'Neill, in precarious health, naturally won’t avail 
himself of this offer. But it’s said that he’s looking forward to his tele- 
vision bow as a playwright. His Anna Christie is scheduled for January 23. 


Among the playwrights expected to oversee their own works are 
Elmer Rice, Maxwell Anderson, John van Druten and S. N. Behrman. 

By the time this goes to press, ABC may also have lined up a sponsor 
for Pulitzer Prize Playhouse, a program that chalked up a better than 
passing grade last season, with some notable productions of prize plays, 
novels and biographies of recent years. 

Studio One, the dean of television drama shows, will be back on 
CBS. So will Peggy Wood’s wonderful Mama series. And there'll be 
mysteries all over the dial, with the corpse occasionally twitching an eye 
or stifling a chuckle. Mysteries are cheap and they always draw an 


audienc c. 


Documentaries will take the video plunge this year. The March of 
Time, 


trate on television has a new series called Crusade in the Pacific. 


which has abandoned its short films for cinema houses to concen- 
It covers 
the Korean conflict as well as goings-on at other outposts. 

Hear it Now, 
shows ever aired, this fall will eve a television counterpart called See It 
Now. Interviews, on-the-spot tape recordings and editorial comments are 


dramatically blended. 


one of the most imaginative and adroitly edited radio 


NBC has retained C. S. Forester, of Captain Hornblower fame, to 


write its documentary, Victory at Sea. This will be a history of 


the Navy in World War II and will rely largely on film clips from 


official sources. continued on page 89 
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—a pictorial journalist 


who records the American scene on film 





HE film producer who wails that Holly- 

wood won’t give him an opportunity to do 

the worthy, artistic works of which he is 
capable is by now as tiresome as the unpublished 
MacDougal Street novelist who declares that no- 
body on Publishers’ Row has intelligence enough 
to recognize his true genius. The attitude of a 
Hollywood refugee named Louis de Rochemont, 
a husky (6'1”, 212-lb. greyish-haired, harsh- 
voiced man whose newest independent produc- 
tion, The Whistle at Eaton Falls, is being released 
this month by Columbia Pictures, is therefore a 
refreshing departure from the standard film colony 
expatriate state of mind. De Rochemont could 


never claim that Hollywood did not allow him to 





by Richard B. Gehman 


produce first-rate pictures. The rapid succession of 
artistic-and-box-office successes he turned out for 
the rulers of that bristol board village of foolish 
dreams included The House on 92nd Street, Boom- 
erang, and 13 Rue Madeleine. But De Rochemont 
holds a grudge of his own design against Holly- 
wood. It began to churn inside him after an inci- 
dent that occurred shortly after he arrived ther 

Zanuck of Twentieth-Century Fox had hired 
him, and it was De Rochemont’s impression that 
he would work on Wil which the great man 
was producing himself. He arrived in Los Angeles 
on a Sunday and went immediately to the studio, 
where he talked attendants into giving him a copy 


of the Wilson shooting s ript to take to his hotel 








Scenes from 
The Whistle at Eaton Falls 
with Dorothy Gish (left) 


and study so that he would be ready for work the 
following morning. He reported in the next day, 
on schedule, but nobody spoke about work to him 
for several weeks. When the word got around that 
he had put in some time studying the script, and 
in fact had developed some ideas about it, he 
was gazed at by his fellow-workers as though he 
were some strange beast created by the studio's 
monster manufacturer. This was his first encounter 
with the day-to-day methods of the industry, in 
which initiative is often categorized with scrofula. 
De Rochemont, in his previous life, had somehow 
ome to the unearthly conclusion that a man ought 
to put forth his best efforts for his employer. 


Despite the entreaties of his colleagues to cure 


himself of his madness, he continued in this belief 


as long as he remained. Eventually he had to re- 
sign. It cost him a good deal to get out of his 
contract, and the terms of the severance agreenient 
kept him inactive for a year. At that, he felt he 
had narrowly escaped with his life. 

‘I would never be able to adjust myself to work- 


ing there,” De Rochemont, a man who clearly 


knows his capacities and limitations, remarked 
recently. ‘If a man gets an idea while he’s working 
on a picture, a really good idea, he doesn’t throw 
it in. He holds it to sell to some other studio or to 
bring up as a bargaining tool when his contract is 
about to be 


renewed. I like to sit down with a 


group of people who are (continued on page 80) 
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Bernard Blier as the teacher and Edouard 
Delmont as the pupil in L’Ecole Buis- 


sonniere (Passion for Life). 


Not for (A hildses 


... but illuminating for adults 


by Arthur Knight 
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NY MAN who hates small dogs and children,’ snarled the late, great W. C. Fields 
in one of his most endearing moments, ‘can’t be all bad.’ In all probability the 
screen’s favorite misanthrope was thinking at least as much of the film representa- 

tions of these creatures as of their real-life prototypes. And with good reason. Films from time 

immemorial have been crowded with cute kiddies and clever canines, all taught to sit up and 
do their own special little tricks, a spectacle calculated to quease a stomach hardier than Bill 

Fields’. The mere prospect of a Shirley Temple, a Margaret O’Brien or even Lassie at the local 

cinema palace has been known to evoke violence from normally patient and peace-loving 

citizens. Indeed, the very thought of a talented child proceeding blindly through the senti- 
mentalities of a Sonny Boy, a Little Colonel, or even a Rocking Horse Winner can quite prop- 
erly inspire both revulsion and pity in any reasonably sensitive soul. Pity because the kids 
generally are ably, if uncomprehendingly, giving what the grownups have demanded; revul- 
sion because presumable adults have asked them to so distort and falsify their natural selves. 

For a sharp distinction must be drawn between children as they are and children as 
they are so often made to appear upon the screen. Think, if you can bear it, of Margaret 
O’Brien, that little angel of light, brave through all sorts of misunderstandings, misty-eyed but 
with no word of reproach on her lips. Nobly following the dictates of the script, she smiles 
through her tears until that joyful, inevitable moment when tears can be dispensed with. It is, 
in fact, usually through her adroit and clever manipulations that this happy ending becomes 
possible. It is her brilliant little ruse that finally reunites Mommy and Poppy. Little Margaret, 
you may remember, in real life threw a temper tantrum at her mother’s wedding. 

But from this thoroughly routine and standardized picture of childhood, Hollywood has 
rarely seen fit to depart. For every child who copes with a problem in his own terms—as Bobby 
Driscoll did in The Window—there are a dozen who are simply cute and precocious. For 
every situation that might illuminate some aspect of a child’s growing up—as in Captains 
Courageous—there are two dozen couched in terms of the Our Gang comedy. The children 
are seen as winsome little adults. 


Actually, it is a rather difficult thing for a grownup to recapture (continued on page 84) 


museum of modern art 


Left: 
Harry Baur as the father and Robert 


Lynen in Poil de Carotte. 


Right: 
Bill Robinson and Shirley Temple dance 
in The Little Colonel. 
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Act Two 


CHARACTERS 


In order of their 


, skin 
peankin 


Florence Eldridge 
Ethel Griffies 


ROSE 


GRIGGS 
MRS. MARY ELLIS 
GENERAL BENJAMIN GRIGGS 
Colin Keith-Johnston 
Kent Smith 


EDWARD CROSSMAN 


FREDERICK ELLIS James Lipton 
CARRIE ELLIS Margaret Barker 
SOPHIE TUCKERMAN Joan Lorring 
LEON Maxwell Glanville 


CONSTANCE TUCKERMAN Carol Goodner 


NICHOLAS DENERY Fredric March 
NINA DENERY Jane Wyatt 
HILDA Lois Holmes 

The play wa presente Kermit 
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ACT TWO 
SCENE ONE 


penE: The same as Act One. A week 
der, eight-thirty Sunday morning. 


At rise: CONSTANCE is standing against 
the outside edge of the porch, leaning 


bon the railing. nick is standing in front 
Sof an easel. CONSTANCE has on a most 
ignbecoming house dress and her hair is 
Sdrawn back tight. She looks ten years 


older. In the living room, sopnre has 
finished folding her bedclothes and is 
hurrying around the oom with a carpet 
sweeper. After a second, LEON appears 
from the direction of the dining room 
with a tray and dishes and moves out to 
the porch. He puts down the tray, moves 
the table, begins to place the dishes. 
CONSTANCE tries desperately to ask him 
if everything is all right in the kitchen. 
She does this by moving her lips and try- 
ine not to move her head. LEON sees 
her motions but doesn’t understand what 
she ts trying to say. The noise of the 
rattling dishes, and the carpet sweeper, 
becomes sharp 


nick: Constance, please ask them to stop 
that noise 
SOPHIE 


Waves his hand to LEON and 
Go away, both of you. 


CONSTANCE: They can’t, Nick. I explain 
it to you every morning! We simply have 
to get ready for breakfast. (Quietly 
Sophie, is everything all right in the 


kitchen ? 
sopHie: Yes, ma'am. Everything is fine 


nicK: (To CONSTANCE, sharply) Please 


keep the pose. Just a few minutes more 


Tell Sadie not 


to cook the liver until everybody is down- 


CONSTANCE: To LEON 


stairs, like she always does. Did she 
remember about the grits this Sunday? 
All right. I’m 


sorry. But really, I can’t run a boarding- 


To nick, sees his face 


house and pose for She sighs, settles 
back. sopnie picks up her bedclothes 
and exits through the hall. LEON finishes 
with the porch table and comes back into 
the living room as MRS. ELLIS comes 


down the steps 


MRS. ELLIS To tron) My breakfast 


tEoN: No, ma’am. We'll ring the bell 


MRS. ELLIS: What's the matter with my 


breakfast 


LEON: Nothing the matter with it. It 


will be like alwavs 

MRS. ELLIS: It gets later and later every 
da\ 

LEON: No, ma’am. That’s just vou. Want 


it in the dining room or on the porch? 


MRS. ELLIS: Too damp on the porch 
Whole house is damp. I haven't slept all 


summer, Leon 











LEON: Just as well not to sleep in sum- 
mer. 


MRS. ELLIS: (AS LEON exits) You're 
going to have to explain that to me 
sometime. She turns, goes toward 
porch, comes around in front of con- 
STANCE) Constance, he’s made you look 
right mean and ten years older. Why 
have you done that, Nicholas? (sopnte 
comes back into living room with a large 
urn of coffee and small cups. She puts 
the tray on a table. 


NicK: (To mrs. ELLIS) Shoo, shoo. This 
is forbidden ground. 


MRS. ELLIS: (Calls) Sophie, give me a 
cup. I have to stay awake for church. 
(To CONSTANCE) Ten years older. When 
you pay an artist to paint your portrait 
he makes you ten years younger. I had 
my portrait done when I was twenty-one, 
holding my first baby. And the baby 
looked older than I did. Was rather a 


scandal or like those people in Tennessee 


nick: You know if you wouldn't inter- 
rupt me every morning, I think I'd fall 
in love with you. 


MRS. ELLIS: (She goes toward sopuie to 
get her coffee. During her speech, sopuir 
puts three spoons of sugar in the small 
cup.) I wouldn’t like that. Even if I was 
the right age I wouldn’t like it. Although 
I realize it would make me dangerously 
different from every other woman in the 
world. You would never have been my 
dish of tea, and isn’t that a silly way of 
saving it? (To sopHIE: she is now in 
the living room) You're the only one 
who ever remembers about my sugal 
Sophie, will you come up to town 
CROSSMAN comes down the steps and 
into the room) and stay with me for a 
few weeks when Carrie and Frederick 


are in Europe? 


soPpHIE: I would like that. 


MRS. ELLIS: Ned, what shall I give Sophie 
for her wedding present? My pearls or 


my mother’s diamonds? 


CROSSMAN: (To sopHiEe) The rich al- 
ways give something old and precious to 
their new brides. Something that doesn't 
cost them new money. Same thing true 


in your country? 


sopHieE: (Smiles) I do not know the 


rich in my country. 


MRS. ELLIS: He’s quite right, Sophie 
Not only something old but something 
so old that we're sick of it. 


CROSSMAN: Why don’t vou give her a 


nice new check? 


MRS. ELLIS: Only if I have to 


Ni k, my nec k 


CONSTANCE: On porch 


is breaking 


nick: All right. All finished for this 


morning. (Turns the picture around so 





that CONSTANCE cannot see it. SOPHIE 
brings two cups of coffee to the porch.) 


CONSTANCE: Collapsing in a_ chair 
Whew. (Takes the coffee from soput, 
pats her arm. sopute takes the other cup 
to NICK. 


nicK: You're the girl I want to paint. 
Change your mind and we'll start today. 
Why not, Sophie? (He is holding her 
hand. 


sopHie: I am not pretty, Mr. Nicholas. 


nick: You are better than pretty. 
comes out to the porch. 


SOPHIE disengages her hand, moves off.) 


CROSSMAN 


CROSSMAN: (Staring at CONSTANCE) My 
God, vou look awful, Constance. What 
did you get done up like that for? You're 
poor enough not to have to pretend you 


are poor. 


nick: (Laughing) Go way, Ned. You've 
got a hangover. I know I have. (NINA 
comes down the steps, comes into the 
room, says good morning to MRS. ELLIS 
who says good morning to her. She pours 
herself a cup of coffee. She is close 


enough to the porch to hear what is said.) 


CONSTANCE: You know, I waited up 
until twelve o'clock for you both— 


NICK: We were late. We had a good get- 
together last night. Like old times, wasn’t 
it, Ned? (To constTance) If you have 
the normal vanity you'd be pleased at 
the amount of time we spent on you, 


Ned loosened up and talked 


CROSSMAN: I did? I thought that was 


you 


nick: (Laughs) I knew you wouldn't 


remember what you'd said—Don’t regret 
it: did you good to speak your heart 


out tor once 


CROSSMAN: My heart, eh? 
nicK: In a juke-box song called Con- 


stance 


What? 


CONSTANCE: I don’t understand. 


CROSSMAN: (Who has turned sharply, 
then decided to laugh) Neither do I. 
[he stage of not remembering, or speak- 
ing out my heart, will come in time, I 


am sorry to Say 


But I hope it hasn’t 


come yet. (As he turns to go out, LEON 
appears in the hall and begins to ring 
the bell 

nina: (A little timidly) Good morning, 


Mr. Crossman 


CROSSMAN: Good morning, Mrs. Denery 
I’m sorry you didn’t join us last night— 


to hear me pour my heart out. 


NINA: I’m never invited to the pouring 


of a heart 


CROSSMAN: I looked for you, but Nick 


said you had a headache 
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NINA: Nick always says I have a head- 
ache when he doesn’t want me to come 
along, or sees to it that I do have one 


MRS. ELLIS: (Gets up quickly.) All right, 
Leon. I’m ready. I haven’t eaten since 
four this morning. (Goes out. As she 
passes stairs, she shouts up) Carrie! 
Frederick! I simply won’t wait breakfast 
any longer. (CROSSMAN follows her out 


CONSTANCE: (Gets up) Well, they seemed 
to have managed in the kitchen without 
me. I reckon I better change now 
Where'd you get this dress, Nick ? 


NICK: Place on Drevyenen Street 


CONSTANCE: In a Negro store! You 
bought this dress in a Negro store! (He 
looks at her and laughs) 1 don’t mean 
that. I mean Ned’s right. You must have 
wanted to make me look just about as 
awful as—For some reason I don’t under- 
stand. Nick, what are you doing? And 


why won't you let me see the portrait? 


nNicK: Haven't you yet figured out that 
Ned is jealous? 


CONSTANCE: Jealous of what? 


nick: He’s in love with vou, girl. As 
much as he was when we were kids 
You're all he talked about last night 
How lonely he’s been, how much he’s 
wanted you, how often he asked you to 


marry him 


CONSTANCE: I just don’t believe vou 
Ned never talks about himself. I just 
don’t believe he said such things 


nick: You know damn well he loves you 
and you know he’s rotting away for you 
He said last night 


CONSTANCE: (Prissy) Nick, if he did 
talk, and it’s most out of character, I 
don't think I should hear what he said 


in confidence just to you 


NICK: Oh, run along, honev. You're 
pleased as punch. When you're not pre 


tending to be gentecl 


Genteel? How 
awful of me. Mama used to say gentility 


CONSTANCE: (Laughs 


was the opposite of breeding and She 
has started to move out of the room) Did 
Nick laughs, she laughs, 


and exits. NICK begins to put away por- 


Ned say—er 


trait and to fold, easel as NINA puts down 
her coffee and comes out to the porch 


nNicK: (Kisses her) Morning, darling 
NINA sits down, watches him) What's 
the matter? (LEON appears with break- 
fast dishes. He serves NICK and NINA 


during the next few speeches 


NINA: Why have you done that? To 


Constance? 


nNicK: Done what? Tell her the truth? 
NINA: How could you know it to be the 


truth? I den’t believe Crossman talked 


to vou 
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n1cK: Look, it makes her happy—and if 
I can get a little sense into her head it 
will make him happy. I don’t have to 
have an affidavit to know what's going 
on in the human heart. (He leans over, 
kisses her, sits down to eat his breakfast.) 


nina: (Laughs) Oh, you are enjoying 
yourself so much here. I’ve seldom seen 
it this hog-wild. (LEON exits) You're on 
a rampage of good will. Makes me nerv- 
ous for even the trees outside. But there’s 
something impertinent about warning an 
oak tree. How should I do it? 


nick: (Laughs) First tell me how to 
understand what you're talking about. 
They eat in silence for a minute.) 


NINA: Are we staying much longer, Nick ? 


nick: A few more days. The house offi- 
cially closes this week, Constance says. 
The Ellises go tomorrow and the Griggses 
on Tuesday, I think. Just till I finish. 


NINA: Finish what? 


nick: (Carefully) The portrait, Nina 


ROSE GRIGGS comes down the stairs, 
carrying a small overnight case. She is 
done up in a pretty, too fussy, hat and 
a pretty, too fussy, dress. She looks in 
the room, puts the case down, comes 


hurrying out to the porch. 


ROSE: Oh, good morning. Sorry to in- 
terrupt. You look so handsome together. 
Makes a gesture to NICK meaning 
“Could you come here?’’) Nick— 


nicK: (Hospitable) Come on out. 
ROSE: I'd rather. Could you— 
nick: Come and join us 


ROSE: (Hesitantly) Well, I wanted to 
tell you but I don’t want to worry Nina 


You see 





NINA: I'd go away, Mrs. Griggs, but I’ve 
been dismissed from so many meals lately 
that I’m getting hungry. 


ROSE: (Smiles to NINA. Speaks to NICK 

I called him last night. Just like you 
advised. And I’m driving right over now. 
He’s the executor of my trust fund, you 
know. He’s very wise: I’ve got gilt-edged 
securities. 


nicK: Who is this? 


ROSE: My brother, of course. Henry, 
like I told you. (To nina) It sounds so 
mysterious, but it isn’t. He’s much older. 
You know he builds ships, I mean during 
our wars. I'll tell him the whole story, 
Nick, and he'll know what to do 


NICK: (Amused) Of course he will 


ROSE: I'm going to drive over to my 
doctor’s. He’s going to wait for me on 
a hot Sunday. It'll be expensive To 
NINA) I had a heart murmur. They had 


to take me out of school for.a vear 


NINA: Recently? (nick chokes back a 


laugh 


ROSE: (Giggles) That’s charming—“re- 


cently.” (To nick) There’s so much I 
wanted to consult you about. I waited 
up for you last night, but—well. Should 


> 


I do just as you told me yesterday 


nicK: (Who doesn’t remember what he 
told her) Sure 


ROSE: ‘Everything? 
NICK: Well 


NINA: I think, Mrs. Griggs, you'll have 
to remind Nick what he told you. Yester- 
day is a long time ago when you have 


so many ladies to attend to 


ROSE: (As NICK laughs) I shouldn’t have 
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prought it up like this. Oh, Mrs. Denery, 
vou might as well know: it’s about a 
divorce, and Nick has been most kind. 


sina: I am sure of it. 


g0sE: Just one more thing. What should 
{ do about our boys? Should I telephone 
them or let Henry? One of our sons 
works on the atom bomb, you know. 
He’s the religious one and it will be 
traumatic for him. What do you think, 
Nick ? 
winA: (Gets up quickly, trying not to 
laugh, moves away) Goodness. 


wick: I think you should go and have 
your breakfast. It’s my firm belief that 
women only look well in hats after 
they've eaten. 


rose: (To nick, softly, secretly) And 
I'm going to just make Henry commis- 
sion the portrait—-and for the very good 
price that he can afford to pay. You 
remember though that I told you she 
can’t take the braces off her teeth for 
another six months. 


nick: (Laughs) Go along now, my dear. 


ROSE Pleased Thank you for all 


you've done. And forgive me, Nina. I'll 
be back tonight, Nick, before you go to 
bed because you'll want to know how 
She exits through 


the room. NINA stands without speaking. ) 


everything turns out. 


NICK Looks up at her 
day when we would have laughed to- 


There was a 


gether about this. Don’t vou have fun 


any more: 
NINA: I don’t think so 


nicK: She’s quite nice, really. And very 
funny 


NINA: I suppose it’s all right to flirt 
with, or to charm, women and men and 
children and animals but nowadays it 
seems to me you include books-in-vellum 
and sirloin steaks, red squirrels and lamp 
shades 


nicK: (Smiles) Are you crazy? Flirt with 


that silly woman? Come and eat your 
breakfast, Nina. I’ve had enough serious- 


ness where none is due. 


Through this speech, CARRIE has come 
the steps. She meets sopuie, who 
through the hall to the dining 

room. SOPHIE ts carrying a tray 


CARRIE Good morning, dear. Is Fred- 


erick in the dining room? 


sopHie: No. He has not come down as 
et. (She goes on past. CARRIE comes into 
; om, continues on to the porch. 


Good 
morning. Your maid said you wanted to 
see me, Nick 


ARRIE To NICK and NINA 


NICK Hesitantly 


all day 


Carrie, I hesitated 
vesterda\ 


I told myself perhaps 


vou knew. but mavbe, just mavbe, vou 


1 


NINA: (Laughs) Oh, it sounds so serjous. 
CARRIE: (Smiles) It does indeed. 


NICK: (Carefully) Don’t you know that 
man’s reputation, Carrie? You can’t 
travel around Europe with him. 


CARRIE: Travel around Europe with him? 
I'm going to Europe with Frederick. 


(Then sharply, as she see his face) What 
do you mean, Nick ? 


NICK: I1—(SOPHIE comes into room, goes 


out to porch. During next speeches, she 
pours coffee.) 


CARRIE: Please tell me. 


nick: I saw Frederick in the travel 
agency yesterday with a man I once met 
in Europe. Not the sort of man you'd 
expect to see Frederick with. 


CARRIE: Are you talking about Mr Pay- 


son? 


nick: Yes, I am. Well, I waited until 
they left the travel place and then I went 
in. 


NtNA: Why did you go in? 


nick: Luther hadn’t seen me since we 
were kids and we got to talking. He said 
he had booked your passage on the Eliza- 
beth and now he had another for Mr. 
Payson and Fred had just paid for it 
CARRIE gets up, turns sharply, does not 
speak.) I didn’t know whether you knew, 
Carrie, or if I should tell you 


CARRIE: I didn’t know. I thank you for 
telling me. (After a second, she turns 
What did you mean, Nick, when you 
asked me if I knew Payson’s reputation? 
I don’t like to press you for gossip, but- 


NINA: 


Ellis 


He didn’t mean anything, Mrs. 


nicK: Qh, look here, Nina, you know 
he’s part of Count Denna’s set, and on 
the nasty fringe of that. 
quietly, leaves the porch.) 


SOPHIE, very 


CARRIE: What does that mean: Count 
Denna’s set and the nasty fringe of that? 


NINA: (Quickly) It means very little. 
The Count is a foolish old man who 
gives large parties 

nicK: (To nina) Would you want your 
young son with such people at such 
parties? 


NINA: 


And I 


would have 


I have no son 
perhaps I 
wanted only to leave him alone 


Angrily 


don’t know: 


CARRIE: (Gently) All people who have 
no children think that, Mrs. Denery. But 
it just isn’t true. (To nick) I don’t know 
much about Mr. Payson but I’ve been 
worried for a long time that he’s taken 
Frederick in. Frederick admires his writ- 
ing, and—Yet I know so little about him. 
He stayed with us a few weeks in town 


last winter. He'd just come back from 
Europe then— 


nick: He'd just come back from a filthy 
little scandal in Rome. It was all over 
the papers. 


NINA: You don’t know it was true. 


CARRIE: What kind of scandal? (No 
answer. Softly) Please help me. I don't 
understand. 


NicK: (Gets up) Look, Carrie, there’s 
nothing to understand. The guy is just 
no good. That's all you need to know. 
He’s nobody to travel around Europe 


with. 


CARRIE: How could Fred have—(She 
hesitates for a minute) It was kind and 
friendly of you to tell me. I am grateful 
to you both. (She goes slowly across the 
room and into the hall toward the dining 
room. There is a long pause: NICK takes 
a sip of coffee, looks around at NINA) 


nNicK: What would you have done? 


NINA: (Idly) I don’t know. Have you 


ever tried leaving things alone? 


nick: I like Carrie. She doesn’t know 
what the hell it’s all about—and the 
chances are the boy doesn’t either. I’m 
sorry for them. Aren’t you? (When she 
doesn’t answer) What's the matter, Nina? 


NINA: I can smell it: it’s all around us. 
The flower-like odor right before it be- 
comes troublesome and heavy. It travels 
ahead of you, Nick, whenever you get 
most helpful, most loving and most lov- 
able. Down through the years it runs 
ahead of us 


I smell it—and I want to 


leave. 

nick: (Pleasantly) I think maybe you're 
one of the few neurotics in the world 
who didn’t marry a neurotic. I wonder 
how that happened ? 


NINA: I want to leave. 
nick: (Sharply) Then leave. 
NINA: (After a second) You won't come? 


nick: I told you: we'll go Friday. If 
you want to go before, then go. But stop 
talking about it, Nina. Or we'll be in 
for one of your long farewells—and long 
returns. I don’t think I can stand an- 
other. Spare yourself, darling. You pay 
so heavy, inside. (Comes to her, puts his 
arms around her) Friday then. And in 
the meantime, gentle down to the pretty 
lady you truly are. (He kisses her. Exits. 
NINA stands quietly for a minute. SOPHIE 


comes onto the porch, begins to gather 
the dishes 


sopHie: (Gently) Would you like some- 
thing, Mrs. Denery? 


nInA: (Softly) No, thank you. (She 
moves off, through the room and toward 
the staircase. As she starts up the stairs, 


FREDERICK comes down.) 



























































































FREDERICK: Good morning. 


ninA: Good morning, Mr. Ellis. (Stops 
as if she wanted to tell him something) 
I—er. Good morning. (She goes up as 
sopHie, who has heard their voices, 
leaves the dishes and comes quickly into 
the room.) 


sopHie: (Calling into the hall) Fred. 
Fred. (He comes in. Shyly) Would you 
like to have your breakfast on the kitchen 
porch ? 


FREDERICK: Sure. Why? 


sopHie: Your mother is—er—/(Points 
toward dining room) She has found out 
that—Come. 


FREDERICK: Denery told her he saw me 
in the travel agency. I was sure he would. 
There’s nothing to worry about. I in- 
tended to tell her this morning. 


sopHie: But perhaps it would be more 
wise 
FREDERICK: (Smiles to her) We'll be 


leaving here tomorrow and for Europe 
on the sixteenth. You and I won't see 
each other for six months. Sophie, you're 
sure you feel all right about my going? 


sopHiE: (Quickly) Oh, I do 
FREDERICK: We will visit your mother. 
And 

sopHie: (Very quickly) No, no, pleas 


do not do that. I have not written to 
her about us— 


FREDERICK: Oh. 


sopHie: You see, we have as yet no date 
of time, or 


FREDERICK: (Smiles) I don’t think you 
want a date of time, Sophie. And you 
don’t have to be ashamed of wishing you 


could find 


isn’t any other way for you, then I'll be 


another way. But if there 
just as good to you as I know how. And 


I know you will be to me 


sopHie: You are a kind man. And I will 


also be kind, I hope. 


FREDERICK: It isn’t any deal for you. 
You are a girl who should love, and will 


one day, of course 


sopHie: (Puts her hand up to her 
mouth) Shssh. Such things should not be 
said. (Cheerfully) It will be nice in your 
house with you, and I will be grateful 


for it. 


FREDERICK: I have no house, Sophie. 


People like me never have their own 


houses, so-to-speak. 


sopHie: Never mind. Whatever house 
It will be nice. We will make it so. (He 


smiles, pats her arm.) 


dining 
nods. He starts for hall) 
Might as well face it out 


FREDERICK: Everybody in the 


room? (She 
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sopnie: I would not. No, I would not. 
Ali of you face out too much. Every act 
of life should not be of such impor- 
tance— 


FREDERICK: (Calling into dining room) 
Mother. (sopHie shrugs, smiles, shakes 
her head, and exits. FREDERICK comes 
back into room, pours himself a cup of 
coffee. After a minute, CARRIE appears. 
She comes into the room obviously very 
disturbed. But she does not speak.) 
There’s nothing to be so upset about. 


CARRIE: (After a pause) You think that, 


really? (MRS ELLIS appears in the hall. 


FREDERICK: We're going to have a com- 
panion. That’s all. We know nothing of 
traveling and Payson knows all of 
Europe. 


Of course. You're lucky to 
get Mr. Payson to come along. (Both of 


MRS. ELLIS: 


them turn to look at her 


FREDERICK: (After a second, to CARRIE) 
What is it, Mother? 
CARRIE: I can’t say it. It’s shocking for 
you to take along a guest without con- 
sulting me. You and I have planned this 
trip for three years and 


FREDERICK: I didn’t consult you because 
the idea came up quickly and Payson 
had to get his ticket before the travel 


office closed for the week end 


CARRIE: Payson had to get his ticket? 


FREDERICK: I thought you’d given up 


going through my checkbooks. 


CARRIE: Please don’t speak that way to 
me. (Pause, quietly, delicately) We are 
not going to Europe. 


FREDERICK: (After a second, quietly) 
I am. 
CARRIE: We are not going, Fred. We are 


not going. 


MRS. ELLIS: Your mother’s feelings are 
hurt. She had looked forward to being 


alone with vou. Of course. 


FREDERICK: (Uncomfortably) We'll still 


be together. 


CARRIE: (7o MRS. ELLIS) I don’t wish to 
be interpreted, Mother. (To FREDERICK) 
There’s no sense talking about it: we'll 


go another time. 


FREDERICK: (Laughs, unpleasantly) Will 
you stop acting as if you’re taking me 
back to school? I will be disappointed if 
you don’t wish to come with me but I 
(Then, 


I've never had much fun. Never 


am sailing on the sixteenth. 
quietly 
seen the things I wished to see, never met 
the people I wanted to meet or been the 
places where I could. There are wonder- 
ful things to see and to learn about and 


to try to understand. We're lucky to 


have somebody who knows about them 
and who is willing to have us tag along. 
I’m not much to drag around— (Softly) 
I'll come back, and you can take up my 
life again. Six months isn’t much to ask 


MRS. ELLIS: Six months? Sad to ask go 
little 


CARRIE: (As if she recognized a tone of 


voice) Mcther, please. I— 


MRS. ELLIS: Perhaps you won't want to 


come back at all? I wouldn’t blame yoy, 


CARRIE: Fred, don’t make 


a decision now. Promise me you'll think 


(Nervously) 


about it until tomorrow and then we'll 
talk quietly and— 


MRS. ELLIS: (Jo FREDERICK) Don’t make 
bargains with your mother. Everything 
always ends that. way between you. | 
advise you to go now, or stay. 


FREDERICK: I am going. There is nothing 
to think about. I’m going. (He turns and 
exits, goes up staircase. There is a pause. 
CARRIE: (Angry) You always do that, 
Mother. You always arrange to come out 
his friend and make me his enemy. 
You’ve been amusing yourself that way 


all his life. 


MRS. ELLIS: There’s no time for all that, 
and do 


nothing. I told you to make the best of 
it and go along with them. 


Carrie. I warned you to say 


CARRIE: (Softly) How could I do that? 
That man is a scoundrel and Fred doesn’t 
know it, and won't believe it. What am 


I to do now? 


MRS. ELLIS: You're to go upstairs and 
say that you are reconciled to his leaving 
without you but that Frederick is to make 
clear to his guest that his ten thousand 
a year ends today and will not begin 
again. Tell him you've decided young 
people have a happier time in Europe 


without American money 


CARRIE: (Sharply) I couldn’t do that. 
He'd hate me for it. Maybe we'd better 
let him go, and perhaps I can join him 
later ELLIS’S 


face) I will not cut off his allowance. 


Time will—(Sees mrs. 


MRS. ELLIS: I didn’t know it was you 


who wrote the check. 


CARRIE: (With dignity) Are you quite 
? 


sure you wish to speak this way? 


MRS. ELLIS: Relatively sure. 


CARRIE: Then I will say as sharply that 
the money is his father’s money, and not 
yours to threaten him, or deprive him, 


in any proper sense. 


MRS. ELLIS: In any proper sense. There 
is no morality to money, Carrie, and very 


immoral of you to think so. 


CARRIE: If you stop his allowance, 


Mother, I will simply send him mine. 
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yrs. ELLIS: Then I won't give you yours. 


(carrié turns sharply, as if she were 
deeply shocked. MRS. ELLIS now speaks, 
gently) Yes, old people are often harsh, 
Carrie, when they control the purse. 
You'll see, when your day comes. And 
then, too, one comes to be bored with 
those who fool themselves. I say to 
myself—one should have power, or give 
it over. But if one keeps it, it might as 
well be used, with as little mealymouth- 
ness as possible. Go up now, and press 
him hard, and do it straight. (CARRIE 
turns slowly to exit) Tell yourself you're 
doing it for his own good. 


carrie: (Softly) I wouldn’t be doing it 


otherwise. 


murs. ELLs: Perhaps. Perhaps _ not. 
Doesn't really matter. (Laughs, amused) 
I’m off to church now. You can skip 
church today, Carrie. 


caRRIE: Thank you for the dispensation. 
She begins to move off toward hall and 
toward stairs as ROSE comes from the di- 
rection of the dining room and into the 


room. ) 


MRS. ELLIS: (To CARRIE, a5 CARRIE moves 
off) Quite all right. You have God’s work 
to do. (She turns to watch rose who is 
elaborately settling herself in a chair as 
if she were arranging for a scene—which 
is what she is doing) What are you doing, 
Mrs. Griggs? (ROSE nervously points to 
left window. MRS. ELLIS looks toward it, 
watches ROSE fix her face) Is it Robert 
Taylor you're expecting or Vice-President 
Barkley? (Griccs comes in from the left 
windows. He has on riding pants and an 


old shirt) Oh. 
criccs: (To them both) Good morning. 


MRS. ELLIS: Your wife’s getting ready to 
flirt. You’d be safer in church with me. 
She exits as criccs laughs. He goes to 
coffee urn.) 


rose: (Meaning mrs. ELLIS) Nasty old 
thing. (Then) I’m driving over to see 
him. I’m sorry I had to make such a 
decision, but I felt it was necessary now. 


criccs: Are you talking about your 


brother ? 


rose: Yes, of course. Now, I know it 
will be bad for you, Ben, but since you’re 
being so stubborn, I didn’t know what 


else to do. 
criccs: I think you should see Henry. 


ROSE: But he’s going to be very, very 
angry, Ben. And you know how much 
influence he has in Washington. 


criccs: (Turns, carefully) Tell him to 
use his influence. And tell him to go to 
hell. 


ROSE: (Giggles) On a Sunday? 


criccs: (Gently) Rose, no years will! 
make you serious. 
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ROSE: You used to like me that way. 
criccs: So you always wanted to believe. 


ROSE: How can I just walk into Henry's 
happy house and say Ben wants a di- 
vorce, and I don’t even know the reason. 
I ask him and I ask him but he says there 
is no reason— 


GricGcs: I never said there was no reason. 
But it isn’t the reason that you like, or 
will accept. If I were in love with another 
woman you'd rather enjoy that. And 
certainly Henry would. 


ROSE: It would at least be human. And 
I am not convinced it isn’t so. I’ve done 
a good deal of thinking about it, and 
I’ve just about decided it’s why you 
stayed in Europe so long. 


Gcriccs: I didn’t arrange World War II 
and don’t listen to the rumors that I did. 


ROSE: He said it at the time. He said he 
had known a good many professional 
soldiers but nobody had managed to 
make so much fuss about the war as you 
did, or stay away so long. Henry said 
that. 


cGricGs: I guessed it was Henry who said 
that. 


ROSE: (Laughs) But you didn’t guess 
that it was Henry who got you the last 
promotion. 


GRIGGS: Rose, stop that. You're lying. 
You always do it about now. (Turns to 
her) Give Henry this reason: tell him 
my wife’s too young for me. For Henry’s 
simple mind, a simple reason. 


ROSE: I’ve wanted to stay young, I’ve— 


GricGs: You’ve done more than stay 
young: you've stayed a child. 


ROSE: What about your mother, Ben, 
have you thought of her? It would kill 
her— 

oriccs: She’s been dead sixteen years. 
Do you think this will kill her? 


ROSE: You know what I mean. She 
loved me and she was happy for our 
marriage. 


criccs: No, she didn’t. She warned me 
not to marry—(With feeling) I began 
my life with a serious woman. I doubt if 
any man gets over that, or ever really 
wants any other kind of woman. 


ROSE: Your mother loved me. You have 
no right to malign the dead. I say she 
loved me, I know she did. 


criccs: (Wearily) What difference does 
it make? 


rose: You never think anybody loves 
me. Quite a few men have found me 
attractive— 


Griccs: (Quickly) And many more will, 
my dear. 


ROSE: I always knew in the end I would 


have to tell you although I haven't seen 
him since you came home. That I prom- 
ise you. I told him you were a war hero 
with a glorious record and he said he 
wouldn’t either any longer— 


GricGs: (Who is at the left window) 
Henry’s chauffeur is outside, Rose. 


ROSE: He was very, very, very, very 
much in love with me while he was at 
the Pentagon. 


Griccs: Good place to be in love. The 
car is outside, Rose. 


ROSE: Even after we both knew it, he 
kept on saying that you didn’t make love 
to a friend, more than a friend’s wife. 


Griccs: (Gently) Rose, don’t let’s talk 
this way. 


ROSE: Does it hurt you? Well, you've 
hurt me enough. The third time you 
went to Europe was when it really began, 
maybe the second. Because I, too, wanted 
affection. 


criccs: (Gently) I can understand that. 


rose: Ask me who it was. Ask me, Ben, 
and I will tell you. (No answer) Just 
ask me. 


criccs: No, I won't do that, Rose. 


ROSE: Remember when the roses came 
from Teheran, I mean wired from Te- 
heran, last birthday? That’s who sent 
them. You didn’t even like Teheran. 
You said it was filthy and the people 
downtrodden. But he sent roses. 


oriccs: He sounds like the right man. 
Go to him, Rose, the flying time is noth- 
ing now. 


ROSE: (Angrily) You just stop being 
nasty. (Then) And now I am going to 
tell you who it is. 


Griccs: (Begins to move toward door, 
as if he were backing away from her) 
Please, Rose. We have had so many years 
of this—Please. (As she is closer to him) 
Do I have to tell you that I don’t care 


who it is? 


ROSE: (She begins to move on him) I'd 
like to whisper it. I knew if I ever told 
you I’d have to whisper it. (He begins 
now really to back away) Ben, you come 
right here. Ben stand still. (He starts to 
laugh) Stop that laughing. (Very loudly, 
very close to him) It was your cousin, 
Ralph Sommers. There. (She turns 
away) There. You won't ever speak with 
him about it? 


Griccs: You can be sure of that. 


rose: (Outside an automobile horn is 
sounded) Oh, I’m late. I can’t talk any 
more now, Ben. (She starts for door, 
stops) What am I going to tell Henry? 
Anyway, you know Henry isn’t going to 
allow me to give you a divorce. You 


know that, Ben. (Carefully) And there- 
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fore I won't be able to do what you 
want, and the whole day is just wasted. 
Please tell me not to go, Ben. 


GRIGGS: 


(As tf he has held onto himself 
long enough) Tell Henry that I want a 
going 
That is all that 


matters to me or need matter to you or 


divorce. But in any case I am 


away. I am leaving 
him. I would prefer a divorce. But I am 
going, whatever you and Henry decide 
that, Rose, the 
come to understand it 


Understand time has 


I am going to 
Really I am. It’s 


important to you. 


ROSE: (Gently, smiling 


try, dear. evidently 


She exits through hall. Griccs sits down 
as if he were very tived. A minute later, 
CROSSMAN comes from the direction of 
the dining 
papers. He looks at BEN, goes to him, 


hands him the front page. BEN takes it, 


room, carrying the Sunday 


nods, sits holding it. CROSSMAN crosses to 


a chair, sits down, begins to read the 
comic section. A second later, NINA comes 
down the stairs, comes into the room, 
starts to speak to BEN and CROSSMAN, 
changes her mind and sits down. Then 
CONSTANCE, in an old-fashioned flowered 
hat and carrying a large palmetto fan, 
comes through the hall and into the 


room 


CONSTANCE: I’m off to church. Anybody 
want ring for Leon or 


Want to 


anything just 


Sophie. (Bravely come to 
church with me, Ned? (He peers over 
his paper, amazed) All right. I just 
Well, Nick told us that you 


told him last night 


thought 


CROSSMAN: 


(Laughs 


shall never again go out at night 


I think perhaps I 


CONSTANCE: Qh, it’s good for all of us 


to confide in somebody She becomes 


conscious of NINA and GRIGGS, smiles 
awkwardly and then with great determi- 
nation leans over and kisses CROSSMAN 
Good-by, darling. (Surprised, he gets up, 


stands 


watching her leave the room 
Then he «ts down, staring ahead 
NINA: (After a minute, hesitantly) I've 


got a car and a full picnic basket and a 
cold bottle of wine. Would you Turn- 
ing to CROSSMAN and then to GRIGGS 
like to come along? I don’t know where 


to go, but 


GROSSMAN: Got enough in your picnic 


basket for lunch and dinner? 


NINA: (Smiles) I think so 


CROSSMAN: Got a mandolin? 


NINA: (Smiles) No. Does that rule me 


out? 


CROSSMAN: Almost. But we'll make do 


The General whistles very well. 


GRIGGs: (Smiles, gets up) Is one bottle 


of wine enough on a Sunday? 


NINA: (Laughs as she goes toward hall) 
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Not for the pure in heart. I'll get five 
or six more. 


Griccs follows her out through hall. 
CROSSMAN gets up, folds the comic sec- 
tion, puts it under his arm, exits through 
hall. As he exits, sopHIE comes on the 
porch. She begins to pile the breakfast 
dishes on a tray. She sees a half-used roll 
and a piece of bacon, fixes it for herself, 
goes out carrying the tray and chewing 
on the roll as the curtain falls. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


SCENE: The same. Nine-thirty that eve- 


ning 


AT RISE: NICK 1s lying on the couch 
Next to him, on the floor, is an empty) 
champagne glass. On the table, in a sil- 
bottle of champagne 
sitting at the table play- 
ing solitaire and humming to the record 

phonograph. On the_ porch, 


on the 
SOPHIE is reading to MRS ELLIS 


ver cooler, is a 


CONSTANCE Is 


MARY 


NicK: (Looks up from couch to Con- 


STANCE, trritably) Please don’t hum 


CONSTANCE: Sorry. I always like that so 


much, I 


nick: And please don’t talk. Mozart 


doesn't need it. 
Haydn 


CONSTANCE: 


NICK: Mozart 


CONSTANCE: (Tartly) I’m sorry but it’s 
Haydn. 
nick: You know damn well I know 


what I’m talking about 


CONSTANCE: 


Y ou 


you're talking about. Go look. 


don't know what 


NICK: (Gets up, picks up his glass, goes 
to phonograph, shuts it off, looks down, 
turns away annoyed, picks up a cham- 
pagne bottle, pours himself a drink, then 


Ready 


brings the bottle to CONSTANCE 


for another ? 


finished _ this 


bottle out to the 


CONSTANCE: I haven't 


NICK carries the 


pore h 


For the 
Please 


MRS. ELLIS: (Looks up at him 


fourth time, we don’t want any. 


go away. We're having a nice time 


We're in the part I like best 


Will I think such a 


is a nice time when I am your age? 


NICK: A nice time? 
time 


I suppose so 


MRS. ELLIS: No, Mr 


haven't learned to read at vour age, you 


Denery. If you 


won't learn at mine 


NICK Laughs, pats her shoulder) Never 
mind, I like you 
MRS. ELLIS: You must be damn hard 


up People seldom like those who don t 


like them 


Please d 


how to flirt 


NICK You haven't forgotten 
Come on inside and talk to 
me. My wife disappears, everybody dis- 
appears Stretches I'm 


bored 


bored, I’m 


MRS. ELLIS: And that’s a state of sin, 


isn t it? 


nick: Unfortunately, it isn’t. I've always 
said I can stand any pain, any trouble 


but not boredom. 


MRS. ELLIS: My advice is to try some- 
thing intellectual for a change. Sit down 
with your champagne—on which you've 
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been chewing since early afternoon—and 
try to make a paper hat out of the news- 
paper or get yourself a nice long piece of 


string. 


wick: (Goes to sopute) Sophie, come 


in and dance with me. 


mrs. ELLIS: (Calls in) Constance, whis- 


tle for Mr. Denery, please. 


wick: (7o sopHte) You don’t want to 
sit here and read to Mrs. Ellis. 


sopHie: Yes, sir. I do. I enjoy the ad- 
ventures of Odysseus. And the dollar 
an hour Mrs. Ellis pays me for reading 
to her. 


wick: (Laughs, as mrs. ELLIS laughs 
Give vou two dollars an hour to dance 


with me. 


MRS. ELLIS: It’s not nearly enough, 
Sophie. 


nick: (Pats mrs. ELLIS) You're a cor- 
rupter of youth—-you steal the best 
hours 


MRS. ELLIS: (Shakes his hand off her 
shoulder) And you're a toucher: you 
constantly touch people or lean on them. 
Little moments of sensuality. One should 
have sensuality whole or not at all. 
Don’t you find pecking at it ungratify- 
ing? There are many of you: the touch- 
ers and the leaners. All since the depres- 


sion, is my theory. 


nick: (Laughs, pats her again) You 


must have been quite a girl in your day. 


MRS. ELLIS: I wasn’t. I wasn’t at all 
NICK wanders into the room. MRS. ELLIS 
peaks to sopuie) I was too good for 
those who wanted me and not good 
enough for those I wanted. Like Fred- 
erick, Sophie. Life can be hard for such 
people and they seldom understand why 
and end bitter and confused. 


soPpHIE: I know. 


Do you? Frederick is a nice 
and that is all. But that’s 
more than most, and precious in a small 


MRS. ELLIS: 
boy, Sophie 


way 


sopHiE: Yes, I think so. 


hand; 


MRS. ELLIS smiles, pats her 


SOPHIE begins again to read. 


nicK: (Near the phonograph, to con- 
STANCE) Dance with me? 

CONSTANCE: I don’t know how any 
more 

Nick: (Turns away from the phono- 
graph) Has it been wise, Constance, to 


lose all the graces in the service of this 


house ? 


CONSTANCE: Do you think I wanted it 
that way? 


nick: I’m not sure you didn’t. You 
could have married Ned, instead of 
dangling him around, the way you've 
done 
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CONSTANCE: Ned has come here each 
summer because, well, because I guess 
this is about the only home he has. I 
loved Ned and honored him, but—I just 
wasn't in love with him when we were 
young. You know that, and you'd have 
been the first to tell me that vou can't 
marry unless you're in love—(He begins 


to laugh) What are vou laughing at? 


nicK: ‘Can't marry unless you're in love.’ 
What do you think the rest of us did? 
I was in love with vou. I’ve never been 


in love again. 


CONSTANCE: Very sharply) I don’t 
want you to talk to me that way. And I 
don’t believe you. You fell in love with 
Nina and that’s why you didn’t come 
back—( Desperately) You're very much 
in love with Nina. Then and now 


Then 


NICK: Have it your way. What are you 
so angry about? Want to know some- 
thing: I’ve never been angry in my life 
In the end, we 
wouldn’t have worked out. You're a good 
woman and I am not a good man. 


Turns to her, smiles 


CONSTANCE: Well, whatever the reason, 
things turned out for the best. (Care- 
fully) About Ned. What did he say last 
night? I mean did he really talk 
about me? 


NicK: (Expansively) He said he loved 
you and wanted you and had wasted his 
life loving you and wanting you. And 
that he wasn’t coming here any more. 


This is his last summer in this house 


CONSTANCE: (She turns, pained, star- 
tled) His last summer? He said that? He 
really said it was his last summer CAR- 
RIE comes quickly into the room. 


CARRIE: Has Fred come back? 


nick: (To her) Well, where have you 
been? Come and have a drink and talk 
to me. (He moves to pour her a drink 


as she crosses to the porch. 


CARRIE: (Softly, to mrs. ELLIs) I’ve 
been everywhere. Everywhere possible. | 


even forced myself to call on Mr. Payson. 


MRS. ELLIS: And what did he say? 


CARRIE: That Fred came in to see him 
after he left here this morning, stayed 
a few minutes, no more, and he hasn't 


seen him since. 


MRS. ELLIS: Ah, that’s good. 


CARRIE: What’s good about it? It means 
we don’t know where he’s been since ten 
this morning. (Softly, as she sits down 
I don’t know what else to do or where 
else to look. What should I do? Shall 
I call the police, what else is there 
to do? 


MRS. ELLIS: Nothing. 


CARRIE: How can I do nothing? You 
shouldn’t have made me threaten him. 





We were wrong. It wasn’t important that 
he wanted to go to Europe with a man 
his own age. What harm was there in it? 


MRS. ELLIS: All his life you've been 
plucking him this way and plucking him 
that. Do what you like. Call the police. 


NICK: (Who has come to the door car- 
rying a glass for carriz. He hears the 
last few speeches; gently) Can I do any- 


thing, Carrie? 


caRRIE: I don’t know, Nick. I only found 
one person who had seen him, down by 
the water 


NicK: Is he—would he have—is that 


what you're thinking, Carrie? 


cARRIE: I'm afraid, I'm afraid. 


NICK: (Quickly, the kind of efficiency 
that comes with liquor and boredom) 
Then come on, Carrie. You must go to 
the police right away. I'll get a boat. 
Tell the police to follow along. Right 
away. (CARRIE gets up. Starts toward 


NICK. SOPHIE gets up. 


SOPHIE: (Angrily, in French, to Nick) 
Do not enjoy the excitement so much. 


Stop being a fool. 


NICK: (Amazed) What? 


sopHieE: (In German) I said don’t en- 


joy yourself so much. Mind your business. 


CARRIE: What? What is it, Sophie? 


sopHie: (To Carrie) Frederick is in the 
cove down by the dock. He has been 


there all day. 


nick: (To sopnie) You said I was a 
fool. I don’t like such words, Sophie. 
I don’t 


CARRIE: (Carefully, to sopHie) You've 
let me go running about all day, frantic 


with terror 


sopHie: He wanted to be alone, Mrs. 
Ellis. That is not so terrible a thing to 
want. 


CARRIE: How dare you take this on your- 


self? How dare you 


MRS. ELLIS: I hope this is not a sample 


of you as a mother-in-law. 


SOPHIE: (Gently, to carrie) He will 


return, Mrs. Ellis. Leave him alone. 


NICK: (Softly 


me an apology. You are by way of being 


Sophie, I think you owe 


a rather sharp little girl underneath all 
that shyness, aren’t you? I’m waiting. 


No answer) I'm waiting. 


Well, wait outside, will 
you? (He stwes at her, turns, goes in the 


MRS ELLI>. 


room. 


nick: (Very hurt, to CoNnsTANcE) I 
don’t think I like it around here, Con- 
stance. No, I don’t like it. (He goes out 
left windows as CONSTANCE stares at 
him.) 
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CARRIE: Since Frederick has confided in 
you, Sophie, perhaps you should go to 
him. 


sopHuie: He has not confided in me 


Sometimes his treubles are his own 


(She gets up, walks through room, sits 
down near CONSTANCE, who looks at her 
curiously. On the porch, mrs. ELLs leans 
over and whispers to CARRIE 


CARRIE: Not tonight 
MRS. ELLIS: Why not tonight? We'll be 


leaving in the morning 


CARRIE: Because I’ve changed my mind 
I think it best now that we let him go 
to Europe. 
MRS, ELLIS: (Gets up) He will not want 
to go to Europe. Haven't you understood 


that much? 


CARRIE: (Hesitantly) How do you know 


what he wants or feels 


MRS. ELLIS: I know. (She comes into 
room, sits near CONSTANCE and SOPHIE 
After a second carrie follows her in, 
stands near them) Sophie, I think a de- 
cision had best be made now. There 


should be no further postponement 


CARRIE: Very nervous This isn’t the 


time. Fred will be angry 


MRS. ELLIS To sopuie) I don’t want 
to push you, child, but nothing will 
change, nothing. I know you've wanted 
to wait, and so did Frederick, both of 
you hoping that maybe—But it will all 
be the same a year from now. Miracles 
don’t happen. I’m telling you the truth, 
Sophie 


sopHie: Yes, Mrs. Ellis, and I agree 
with you. Nothing will change. If Fred- 
erick is willing for an early marriage 


then I am also willing 


CONSTANCE: Is this the way it’s been? 


Willing to marry, willing to marr) 


SOPHIE Looks at her) I do not use 


the correct word? 


CONSTANCE: (70 MRS. ELLIS and CAR 
riz) If that’s the way it is, then I am 
not willing. I thought it was two young 
people who—who—who loved each other 
I didn’t ever understand it, and I didn’t 
ask questions, but—Willing to get mar- 
ried, What have you been thinking of, 
why—(Sharply, hurt) What kind of un- 


pleasant thing has this been? 


CARRIE: I—I know. I can't 


MRS. ELLIS: (7o CONSTANCE and CAR- 
riE) Why don’t vou take each other by 
the hand and go outside and gather in 
the dew? 


sopnie: I think Aunt Constance is sad 
that we do not speak of it in the roman- 
tic words of love. 
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CONSTANCE: Yes, I am. And shocked 
When Carrie first talked to me about the 
marriage, I asked you immediately and 


you told me you were in love 


sOPHIE: I never told you that, Aunt 


Constance 


CONSTANCE: I don’t remember your 
exact words but of course I understood 

You mean you and Frederick have never 
been in love? Why? Then why have 


you 


SOPHIE: Aunt Constance, I do not wish 
to go on with my life as it has been. I 
have not been happy, and I cannot con- 
tinue here. I cannot be what vou have 
wished me to be, and I do not want the 


world you want for me. It is too late 


CONSTANCE: (Softl) Too late? You 
were thirteen vears old when you came 


here. I've tried to give you evervthing 


sopHie: I came from another world and 
in that world thirteen is not young. I 
know what you have tried to give me, 
and I am grateful. But it has been a 
foolish waste for us both 

CONSTANCE: (Softly) Were you happy 
at home, Sophie ? 


sopHie: I did not think in such words 


CONSTANCE: Please tell me. 


sopHie: I was comfortable with myself, 
if that is what you mean, and I am no 
longer. 


CONSTANCE Gently, takes her hand) I 
have been so wrong. And so careless in 
not seeing it. Do vou want to go home 


now? 


sOPHIE: No. My mother cannot—Well, 
it is not that easy. I do not As if it 
were painful) I do not wish to go home 


now 


CONSTANCE 


Puzzled It’s perfectly 
simple for you to go home. Why, why 


isn’t it 
SOPHIE I do not want to say, Aunt 
Constance I do not want to With 


feeling Please do not talk of it any 
more. Please allow me to do what I wish 

Smiles 
Frederick 


and I will have a nice life, we will make 


to do, and know is best for me 
And don’t look such a way 


it so (,0¢ ul 


CARRIE Sharply) Don’t be too dis- 
turbed, Constance. I have decided that 
Frederick should go to Europe and this 
time I am not going to allow any inter- 


c 1 
, y rms ¥ 
Ierence of any kind 


FREDERICK appear 


in the hall, comes into the room 


FREDERICK 
Mother 


I'm not going to Europe, 


I have had a 
And I have thought of many 
things. I was mistaken and you were 


CARRIE Turns to him 


bad day 
. V> . 

right. You must go wherever you want 
however you want to go. 


FREDERICK: I am not going, Mother 
Payson made that very clear to me this 
morning 
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mars. ELLIS: Don’t, Frederick. It’s not 
necessary. I know. 


FREDERICK: But evidently Mother 
doesn’t. . . . Payson made it clear to me 
that I was not wanted and never had 
been unless I supplied the money. (con- 
STANCE gets up, moves off to the porch.) 


CARRIE: (After a second) I—Er—lI don’t 
believe he meant that. You just tell him 
that it’s all been a mistake and there 
will certainly be money for the trip. 
Just go right back and say that, Fred- 
erick— 


FREDERICK: 


(Very sharply) Mother! I 


don’t want to see him again! Ever. 


CARRIE: You often imagine people don’t 
like you for yourself. I’ll go and tell Mr. 
Payson that it’s all fixed now— 


MRS. ELLIS: Carrie, you’re an ass. (To 
FREDERICK) But I hope you haven't 
wasted today feeling bitter about Mr. 
Payson. You have no right to bitterness. 
No right at all. Why shouldn’t Mr. Pay- 
son have wanted your money, though I 
must say he seems to have been rather 
boorish about not getting it. People like 
us should pay for the interest of people 
like him. Why should they want us 
otherwise? I don’t believe he ever pre- 
tended to feel anything else about you. 


FREDERICK: (Softly) No, he never pre- 
tended 
MRS. ELLIS: Then’ understand that 


you've been the fool, not he the villain. 
Take next week to be sad: a week’s 
long enough to be sad in, if it’s true 


sadness. Plenty long enough. 


FREDERICK: (Smiles 


All right, Grand- 
ma. I'll take a week. (SOPHIE appears at 


the hall door 


SOPHIE: You have had 
no dinner? (Puts out her hand) Then 


come. I have made a tray for you. (He 


To FREDERICK 


furns, goes to her, takes her hand, coes 
oul 
MRS. ELLIS: (Gets up, looks at CARRIE 


Are you going to interfere this time, 


Carrie? (No answer. Gently) I hope not. 


She goes out. CARRIE stands for a min- 
ute near the porch. Then she goes out to 


CONSTANCE 
CARRIE: I don't like it either 


Whole 


sounds like the sale of a 


CONSTANCE: Wearil) thing 
shore-front 
property. I don’t know. Seems to me I’ve 
been so mixed up about so much. Well, 


mavbe vou all know what you're doing 


CARRIE: I don’t know what I’m doing 


CONSTANCE: Why did you want the 
marriage, Carrie? I mean a month ago 


when you spoke to me 


CARRIE: I don’t even know that 


CONSTANCE: You always seem so Clear 


about everything. And so strong. Even 
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when we were girls. I envied you that, 
Carrie, and wanted to be like you. 


CARRIE: (Laughs) Clear and strong? I 


wish I could tell you what I’ve missed 


and what I’ve wanted. Don’t envy me, 
Con. 


(She exits toward hall and staircase. As 
she does, NICK comes in. He is now a 


little more drunk than when he went 
out.) 
NICK: Come on out, Carrie. It’s won- 
derful night. Take you for a sail. 


CARRIE: (Laughs) Good night, Nick. 
NICK: (As she goes up steps) I’m lonely 


Carrie. I wouldn’t leave you if you were 
lonely. (When she doesn’t answer, he 
goes into room, looks around, sees CON- 
STANCE Sitting on the porch, goes over, 
stands in the door looking out. After a 
second) I wish I wanted to go to bed 
with you, Con. I just can’t want to. I 
don’t know why. I just don’t want it. 


CONSTANCE: (Very sharply) Stop talk- 
ing that way. You've had too much to 
drink. (She gets up, comes into room. He 


grabs her arm.) 


nick: Now you're angry again. (Puts 
his arms around her) Ill sing you a 


lullaby. Will you like that? 


CONSTANCE: 


Look, Nick, been 
rather a trial tonight. Do go to bed. 


you ve 


nick: I’m not going to bed. I’m lonely. 


I'm The phone rings. CONSTANCE goes 
fo it. NICK pours himself a glass of 


cham pagne. 


CONSTANCE: Yes? General Griggs isn’t 
in, Rose. Oh. Yes. Just a minute. (To 


nicK) Rose Griggs wants to talk to you. 


nick: What's the matter, she got some 


new trouble? 


CONSTANCE: (Annoyed) Do you want 


the call or don’t you? 
nicK: Tell her I’m busy 


CONSTANCE: (in phone) He's busy 
drinking, Rose. Shall I leave a message 
for General Griggs—Oh. (She puts the 
phone down, annoyed) She says it’s 
absolutely and positively urgent that she 
speak with you. Not her husband. Abso- 
lutely and positively. (She exits through 


hall. nick rises and goes to phone.) 


nick: Look here, my dear, don’t be tell- 
ing people you want to speak to me and 
not to husband. Sounds 
Laughs) Oh. A most agreeable doctor. 
Must get to know him. Look, you don’t 


your awful. 


have to convince me. Save it for your 
husband. Oh, come on. You're getting 
like those people who believe their own 
press agents. Anyway, I once knew a 
woman with heart trouble and it gave 
her a nice color. You didn’t go to the 
Sighs, 


doctor to believe him listens 


All right, of course I'm sorry. It sounds 
jolly nice and serious and I apologize. 
(Listens) Oh. Well, that is kind of you. 
Yes, tell your brother I'd like to stay 
with him. Oh, by Friday, certainly. How 
old is your niece? Is she the one with 
the braces on her teeth? (NINA appears 
from the hall entrance. She is followed 
by Griccs who is carrying the picnic 
basket) No, I won't paint anything out. 
That big a hack I’m not. Yes, we'll have 
plenty of time together. You're a good 
friend. (To nina and criccs) Had a 
nice day? (Into phone) No, I'm talking 
to your husband. Oh. Good-by. Take 
care of yourself. (He hangs up. To 
criccs) That was Rose. (Gaily, to Nina) 
I've had a dull day, darling. (cRossMAN 
comes in) Where'd you skip to? 


NINA: We drove over to Pass Christian. 


nick: Did you put the car in the 
garage? 


CROSSMAN: 


all safe. 


(Gives nina the keys) Yes, 


nick: Did you drive, Ned? That heavy 
Isotta? (To nina) Nobody who drinks 
as much as Ned should be driving that 
car. Or any car belonging to me. 


ninA: And nobody as tight as you are 
should talk that way. 


NICK: 


Laughs) Have a drink, Ned. (He 


brings CROSSMAN a glass.) 


CROSSMAN: Thank you, no. (NICK turns, 
hands glass to GRIGGS.) 


GRIGGS: 


No, thank you 


nick: What the hell is this? Refusing 
to have a drink with me—(To cross- 
MAN) I'm trying to apologize to you. 


Now take the drink 
NINA: Nick, please 


NICK: Stay out of it, Nina. Women don’t 
know anything about the etiquette of 
drinking. 


CROSSMAN: Laughs) Has it got eti- 
quette now? (As NICK again hands him 


glass. Shakes his head) Thank you. 


nick: (Drunk, hurt) Look here, old boy, 
I say in the light of what’s happened, 
you've just got to take this. It's my way 
of apologizing and I shouldn’t have to 


explain that to a gentleman. (He grabs 


CROSSMAN’S arm, playfully presses the 
glass to CROSSMAN’S lips. 


CROSSMAN: (Quietly) Don’t do that. 


nick: Come on, old boy. If I have to 


pour it down you 


CROSSMAN: Don’t do that. (nick, laugh- 
ing, presses the glass hard against Cross- 
MAN'S mouth. CROSSMAN pushes the glass 


and it falls to the floor.) 


nina: (Sits down) Well, we got rid of 


that glass. But there are plenty more, 


Nick. 
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nick: (Sad, but firm to CROSSMAN) 
Now you've put yourself on the defen- 
sive, my friend. That’s always tactically 
unwise, isn’t it, General Griggs? 


criccs: I know nothing of tactics, Mr. 
Denery. Certainly not of yours 


NicK: Then what the hell are you doing 
as a general? 


GriGGs: Masquerading. They had a cos- 


tume left over and they lent it to me. 


NICK: To CROSSMAN I'm waiting, 
Ned. Pour yourself a drink, and make 


your apologies 


CROSSMAN: You are just exactly the way 
I remember you. And that I wouldn't 
have believed of any man He turns, 
goes out. 


NICK: Like a hurt child) What the 
Calling) Hey, 


Ned. Come on back and have it your 


hell does that mean? 
way Gets no answer, turn heart) 
again) Come on, General Have a bottle 


with me 


NINA: Are we going to start again? 


nick: General, got something to tell 
vou: your wife telephoned but she didn't 


want to speak to you 


That’s most understandable 


Denery, and thank 


GRIGGS: 
Good night, Mrs 


you for a pleasant day 


nick: But she'll want to speak to you in 
the morning. Better stick around in the 


morning 


GRIGGS: Stares at him Thank you. 


Good night 


nick: (Following him) I think you're 
doing the wrong thing, wanting to leave 
Rose. You're going to be lonely at you 


age without 


criccs: If my wife wishes to consult 
vou, Mr. Denery, that’s her business. But 


I don’t wish to consult you. (He exits 


nick: Sorry. Forget it NICK turns, 


takes his drink tc the couch, lies down 


NINA: (After a pause) You know, it’s a 


nasty business hating vourself 
nick: Who's silly enough to do that? 
NINA: Me 


NICK: Warmly Come on over here, 
darling, and tell me about yourself. Ive 


missed vou 
NINA: To hate yourself, all the time 
NICK: l love you, Nina 


NINA: Gets up Here we go with that 
routine. Now you'll bait me until I tell 
you that you've never loved any woman, 
or any man, nor ever will Wearily 
I'll be glad to get out of this house 
before Constance finds vou out. She can 
go back to sleeping with her dreams 


After a second) You still think you can 


wind up everybody’s affairs by Friday? 


nick: Qh, sure. Friday. Then we're 
going up to spend a month with Rose’s 
brother, Henry something or other. In 
New Orleans. 


NINA: (Carefully) What are you talking 


about ? 


nicK: Rose fixed it for me. I'm going to 
do a portrait of her niece, the heiress to 
the fortune. The girl is balding and has 
braces Looks at her Five thousand 


dollars 
NINA: Are you crazy? 


nick: Not a bit. 


NINA: It’s all right to kid around here 


NicK: (Gets up) I don’t know what you 
mean. 
NINA Violently) Please don’t let's talk 


this way. Just tell Mrs. Griggs that 


you've changed your mind 


nicK: I demand that you tell me what 


you mean 


NINA: (Angrily) How many years have 
we avoided saying it? Why must vou 
Pauses, looks at him 


All right. Maybe it’s time: you haven't 


walk into it now 


finished a portrait in twelve vears. And 
money isn’t your reason for wanting to 
do this portrait. You're setting up a silly 
flirtation with Mrs. Griggs. I'm not going 
to New Orleans, Nick. I am not going to 
watch it all again. I can’t go on this way 
Then softly 
Call it off. You know how it will end 
We're not 


young any more, Nick. Somewhere we 


with myself Don't go 


Please let’s don’t this time 
must have learned something 
NICK: (Softly, carefully) If I haven't 
finished every picture I started it’s be- 
cause I'm good enough to know they 
weren t good enough. All these years you 
never understood that? I think I will 


never forgive you for talking that way. 


NINA: Your trouble is that you're an 
And like all 


amateurs vou have very handsome rea- 


amateur, a gifted amateur 


sons for what you do not finish——between 


trains and boats 


nicK: You have thought that about me, 


all these vears? 
NINA: Yes 


NICK Then it was good of vou and 


loyal to pretend you believed in m« 


Loval? 


mean? I loved you 


NINA: Good? 


What do they 


nicK: Yes, good and loval. But I. too, 
have a little vanity She laughs; he 
omes to her And no man can bear to 
live with a woman who feels that way 
about his work. I think you ought to 
leave tomorrow, Nina. For good and 


forever 


NINA: (Softly) Yes. (She turns) Yes, of 
course. (She starts to exit. He follows 


behind her, talking.) 


NICK: But it must be different this time. 
Remember I said years ago—‘Ten times 
of threatening is out, Nina,’ I said—the 
tenth time you stay gone. 


NINA: All right. Ten times is out. 
Quietly, desperately) I promise for good 
and forever 

NICK: (She is climbing the staircase) 
This time, spare yourself the return. And 
the begging and the self-humiliation and 
the self-hate. And the disgusting self- 
contempt. This time they won't do any 
good. (He is following her but we can- 
not see him) Let’s write it down, darling. 
And have a drink to seal it. 


On the words ‘disgusting  self-con- 
tempt,” CONSTANCE comes into the hall. 
She hears the words, recognizes NICK’s 
voice and stands, frowning, and thought- 
ful. Then she turns out the lights on the 
porch, puts on all lights except one 
lamp, comes back into the living room 
and begins to empty the ashtrays, etc. 
SOPHIE comes into the room carrying 
pillow, 
crosses to couch. Without speaking, Con- 
STANCE moves to help her and together 
they begin to make the couch for the 
night 


sheets, quilts, a glass of milk, and 


SOPHIE After a minute, smiles) Do not 
worry for me, Aunt Constance. 
CONSTANCE: I can't help it 

sopHiE: I think perhaps you worry 


sometimes in order that you should_not 


think 


CONSTANCI Smiles Yes, maybe I 


I'll be lonely with- 


out you, Sophie. I don’t like being alone, 


wont say any more 


any more. It’s not a good wavy to live 
And with you married, I'll be alone 
Well, Ned’s loved me 


and it’s been such a waste, such a waste. 


forever, unless 


I know it now but—well—lI don’t know. 
Shyly, as a young girl would say it) I 
wanted you to understand. You under- 
stand, Sophie SOPHIE stares at her, 
frowning. Then CONSTANCE speaks hap- 


pily) Sleep well, dear. 


She comes to sopnie, kisses her, exits 
closing door. sopnie finishes with the 
bed, brings her milk to the bed table. 


takes off her robe, puts it around her 
shoulders, gets into bed, and lies quietly, 
thinking. Then she turns as she hears 
footsteps in the hall and she ts staring 
at the door as Nick opens it. He trip 
over a chair, recovers himself, turns on 
a lamt¢ 

NICK Sharply Constance! What is 
this—a boys’ school with lights out at 
eleven! (He sees sopuHi1e) Where's your 
aunt? I want to talk to her. What are 


you doing? 
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Kent Smith and Joan Lorring in Act One 


sopHie: I think I am asleep, Mr 


Denery. 


nicK: You're cute. Maybe too cute. (He 
pours himself a drink) I'm going down 
to the tavern and see if I can get up a 
beach party. Tell your aunt. Just tell 
her that Want to 


come? You couldn’t be more welcome 


Going toward door 


She shakes her head) Oh, come on 
throw on a coat. I’m not mad at you any 
more. (He comes back toward her, looks 
down at her) I couldn’t paint you, 
Sophie. You’re too thin. Damn shame 
you're so thin. (Suddenly sits down on 
bed) I'm sick of trouble. Aren't you? 
Like to drive away with me for a few 


Nobody would 
care. And we could be happy. I hate 


days? (Smiles at her 


He lies down 
Move 
your knees, baby, they're bony. And get 


me a drink 


people not being happy. 
His head is now on her knees 


soPpHIE: Take the bottle upstairs, Mr. 


Denery 


nick: Get me a drink. And make it 
poison Slowly, wearily, she gets up, 
takes his glass, goes to bottle, pours 
drink. He begins to sing. She brings glass 
back to him. He reaches up to take the 
glass, decides to pull her toward him, 
and spills the liquid on the bed) Clumsy, 
honey, clumsy. But Ill forgive you. (He 


is holding her, and laughing. 


Calmly) Please go somewhere 


else, Mr. Denerys 


SOPHIE: 


NicK: (Springs up, drunk-angry) Peo 


ple aren't usually rude to me, Sophie 
Poor little girls always turn rude when 
they're about to marry rich little boys 
What a life you’re going to have. That 
boy doesn’t even know what’s the matter 


with him 


SOPHIE: Very sharply) Please, Mz: 


Denery, go away. 


nicK: (Laughs) Oh, you know what's 


the matter with him? No European 
would be as innocent of the world as 
you pretend. (Delighted) I tricked you 


into telling me. Know that? 


sopHie: You are drunk and I am tired 


Please go away. 


NICK: (Sits down across the room) Go 
to sleep, child. I’m not disturbing you 
She stares at him, decides she cant 
move him, gets into bed, picks up a book, 
begins to read) I won't say a word. Ssh 
Sophie's reading. Do you like to read? 
Know the best way to read? With some- 
one you love. Out loud. Ever try it that 
way, honey? (He gets up, comes to bed, 
stands near her, speaking over her shoul- 
der) I used to know a lot of poetry 
Brought up on Millay. My candle and all 
that. ‘I had to be a liar. My mother 
was a leprechaun, my father was a friar.’ 
Crazy for the girl. (Leans over and 
kisses her hair. She pulls her head away 
Ever wash your hair in champagne, dar- 
ling? I knew a woman once. (Tips the 
glass over her head) Let's try it 


SOPHIE: (Sharply) Let us not try it 


again 


Nick: (Sits down beside her) Now for 
God’s sake don’t get angry. (Takes her 
shoulders and shakes her) I'm sick of 
angry women. All men are sick of 
angry women, if angry women knew the 
truth. Sophie, we can always go away 
and starve. I'll manage to fall in love 
with you. 


sopHie: (He ts holding her) Mr. Den- 


ery, I am sick of you. 


nick: (Softly) Tell me you don’t like 


me and I will go away and not come 


back. 


SOPHIE: No, sir. I do not like you. 


nick: People have hated me. But no- 
body's ever not liked me. If I thought 
you weren't flirting, I'd be hurt. Is there 
any aspirin downstairs? If you kiss me, 
Sophie, be kind to me for just a min- 
ute, I'll go away. I may come back 
another day, but I'll go all by myself 

Desperately) Please, Sophie, please. 


sopHIE: (Sighs, holds up her side face 
to him) All right. Then you will go, 
remember. (He takes her in his arms, 
pulls her down on the bed. She struggles 
to get away from him. She speaks an- 
grily) Do not make yourself such a 
clown. (When she cannot get away from 


him) I will call your wife, Mr. Denery. 


nicK: (Delighted) That would be fun, 
go ahead. We're getting a divorce. So- 
phie, let's make this night our night. 
God, Julie, if you only knew what I’ve 


been through— 


sopuie: (Violently) Oh shut up. (She 
pulls away from him with great effort. 


He catches her robe and rolls over on it.) 


nicK: (Giggles as he settles down com- 


fortably) Come on back. It’s nice and 
warm here and I love you very much. 
But we've got to get some sleep, darling. 
Really we have to. (Then he turns over 


and lies still. She stands looking at him.) 


SOPHIE: 


Get up, Mr. 
Denery. I will help you upstairs. (No 


After a minute ) 


answer 


Please, please get up 


nicK: (Gently, half passed-out) It’s rain- 
ing out. Just tell the concierge I’m your 


She'll 
fade off. sopHie waits a second and then 


brother. understa—(The words 
leans over and with great strength begins 
to shake him) Stop that. (He passes out, 
begins to breathe heavily. She turns, 
goes to hall, stands at the foot of the 
teps. Then she changes her mind and 
comes back into the room. She goes to 
the couch, stands, looking at him, decides 
(Softly) Vl go 
away in a few minutes. Don’t be so 
young. Have a little pity. I am old and 


to pull him by the legs 


sick. (sopHre draws back, moves slowly 
to the other side of the room as the 


curtain falls 
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ART AND THE BALLET 


(continued from page 16) 


of course on the number of sets and cos- 
tumes required. To remount the four-act 
Sleeping Beauty today, he adds, would 
run around $100,000. With the present 
financial setup of most companies, he 
says, that leaves a choice of doing. no 
new ballets at all, or presenting ballets 
against a plain, painted back-cloth, rely- 
ing on imaginative lighting to create 
mood and atmosphere and help project 
the dancers’ movements effectively. 


As an inevitable result, choreographers 
of integrity have lately been devising 
ballets which do not suffer for lack of 
settings and may in fact even profit by 
their absence. Which brings us to the 
second partial explanation of the new 
drift away from ballet décor. Mr. Balan- 
chine believes that a ringing virtue has 
been made of economic necessity. Pure 
dance, he holds, does not need the 
crutch offered by elaborate scenery and 
costumes. Certain ballets, which tell a 
story or project merely a literary idea or 
mood, may require décor which immedi- 
ately fixes time and place for the audi- 
ence. In others even a ballerina’s tutu, 
he insists, can be a distraction destroying 
the purity of the dancer’s body line. In- 
creasingly he feels that ballets are get- 
ting away from literary content, that 
dance movement itself has become more 
expressive than reproductive or panto- 
mimic and that its effectiveness in this 
regard may be impeded by décor and 


costumes 


Mr. Balanchine goes further. Diaghi- 
lev, of course, was alone responsible for 
the rebirth of ballet in the years from 
1909 until his death in 1929. It was his 
idea to transform ballet from the circum- 
scribed, inert, traditional formula com- 
pletely isolated from contemporary artis- 
tic, musical and intellectual develop- 
ments which it had become by the end 
of the nineteenth century, to an inte- 
grated expression in which dance, paint- 
ing, and music were fused. But Mr. Bal- 
anchine insists that the great Diaghilev 
actually didn’t like dance very much 
Moreover, he had very few good dancers 
to work with, since technical standards 
have risen enormously since his time. He 
turned to the great modern artists and 
composers of Paris and persuaded them 
to create ballet décor and music for him 
because he needed them to support his 
balletically thin productions, to lend 
their brilliant vitality to performances 
which could not stand alone. The result 
was that while the productions profited 
enormously in visual and aural interest, 
they also lost what Mr. Balanchine feels 
was their chief justification, the expres- 
sion of emotional, intellectual or formal 


idea through dance itself 


It is a provocative but debatable 


point of view. There are other dancers 
and choreographers, no less pure of mo- 
tive than Mr. Balanchine, no less dedi- 
cated to the ideal of expressive dance 
per se, who disagree with him. Years ago 
Ruth St. Denis began using scarves and 
skirts importantly in her dances not, she 
once told dance critic Walter Terry, be- 
cause they ‘look pretty,’ nor even because 
the dramatic aspects of her dance charac- 
terizations which involved regional and 
historical associations required them. She 
used them because a swinging skirt she 
said, can be an extension of the curve of 
a torso in space. She held that it is nar- 
row and limiting of a dancer or chore- 
ographer to overlook any of the accou- 
trements of the theatre in the successful 
projection and realization of a total 
concept. 


Martha Graham, high priestess of pure 
form and most uncompromising of all 
dancers where any easy seduction of the 
public is concerned, has used stage prop- 
erties in most of her performances since 
1933. For the most part they have been 
done by the noted American sculptor, 
Isamu Noguchi. Generally they have 
consisted of unidentifiable constructions 
which are placed around the stage to 
establish spatial relationships, and/or 
serve symbolic purpose. In her famous 
Errand into the Maze, for example, Miss 
Graham uses an all but barren stage 
with only a backdrop painted with three 
converging lines to imply enclosure. The 
single physical object on the stage is one 
large Noguchi form vaguely shaped like 
a wishbone. Miss Graham, in her dance, 
climbs over the piece, dances around and 
with it, establishes a kind of emotional 
and formal traffic with it. As the dance 
progresses it becomes apparent that the 
curtain and the Noguchi form symbolize 
the threshold of consciousness through 
which the dancer attempts to reach her 
subconscious and root out fear. Miss Gra- 
ham says that her movements take on 
special meaning in relationship to stage 
forms. As a matter of fact, she and No- 
guchi only ciscuss general ideas, never 
specific ones. She rarely sees his objects 
until they are finished and the first per- 
formance begins. Then she improvises 
around them. In this way the ‘sets’ be- 
come an integral part of her dance 
design. 


Lincoln Kirstein, general director of 
the New York City Ballet Company, and 
himself long a connoisseur and patron of 
modern art, agrees that the ‘art artist’ 

as opposed to the commercial designer) 
can indeed make a great contribution to 
ballet. He has himself commissioned 
many first-rate American artists to exe- 
cute ballet designs. His own conviction 
is, however, that such a program is not 
only enormously expensive but also dan- 
gerous. Most easel painters, he insists, 
are egomaniacs. They visualize a ballet 


as a one-man art show. They conceive 


their designs as paintings to be executed 
on a thirty-by-forty-foot canvas to be ob- 
served for ah extended period by a cap- 
tive audience. They refuse to recognize 
that ballet décor can never be more than 
one element in an integrated whole in- 
corporating dance, music and décor, with 
the dance always of paramount impor- 
tance, and the rest serving merely as 
accessories. They will not understand, he 
insists, that a ballet set is a failure if it 
does not function; that it has no validity 
except in relationship to the dancers who 


(continued on page 76) 
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ART AND BALLET 


continued from page 75) 


must move bejiore it. He maintains that 
even the contributions of the great mod- 
Diaghilev 
showed flagrant disregard of dance re- 
quirements and stage mechanics. While 
they succeeded in investing the ballets 


with that magnificent pictorial interest 


ern artists commissioned by 


and visual appeal which were largely 


responsible for gaining them a_ wide 
popular audience, they were at the same 
time steadily undermining the essential 
basis of ballet, which is pure dance. 


For this Kirstein, 


although he would prefer to employ first- 


reason, says Mr 


rate easel painters on his ballet produc 
tions because of their flair and imagina- 
tion, he finds that more and more he 
must turn to professional scenic designers 
who make up in the functionalism and 
modest practicability of their concepts 
what they may lack in imaginative 
brilliance 
Actually Mz: 


as valid as Mr 


unassailable 


Kirstein’s position, while 
Balanchine's is also not 
Noguchi is one example of 
an artist cognizant of the 
There 


them 


completely 


totality of a dance projection. 


have been many others, among 


Matisse, who designed the settings and 
Rouge et ballet 
choreographed to Shostakovich’s first sym- 


costumes for Noir, a 


I'chelitchew, whose succeessful 
ballets are too numerous to name; Rou- 


ault, who did the sets for The Prodigal 


Son; Chagall, whose originally overpow- 


phony; 


ering backdrops for Firebird, proved to 
be briliiantly functional when eventually 
they received proper lighting, and Rico 
Lebrun, who 


handsomely mounted a 


Spanish ballet for Ballet Theatre only 
last season 

One of the most interesting of dance- 
conscious modern painters is Joan Jun- 
ver, who once executed a ballet for Mr 


Kirstein called Minotaur. Mr 


only does not approach the ballet as 


Junyer not 


useum but goes so far as to make 


his set do everything short of actually 


dance itself Mr 


drops painted on flats, drops and wings 


Junyer rejects back- 
with traditional picture perspective. He 


conceives of dancers not making thei: 
entrances and exits from the wings in 
traditional fashion but appearing from 
and vanishing into the depths of various 
shapes and panels projecting on to the 
Even their 


into various color areas and pat- 


stage costumes are tights 
broker 
terns so conceived that the actual volume 
of the body 


dancers move about in different positions 


appears to change as the 


When a designer goes that far, how- 
ever, both Mr. Balanchine and Mr. Kir- 
stein agree, he taking on the preroga- 
Balan- 
Junver designs the dance 
costumes. All you have 
left to do is pour the dancers into them.’ 

B it there are 


tive of a choreographer. As Mr 
hine savs, “M1 


as well as the 


those who, even as the 


banish from ballet the artist who alleg. 
edly refuses to subordinate his art to its 
total expressive concept, are quick to 
defend his reluctance to sacrifice his indi- 
viduality or integrity. Perhaps they are 
too quick. In their anxiety to preserve 
the easel painter’s purity, they seem to 
overlook the fact that egomania is not 
synonymous with integrity. Artists, until 
the nineteenth century, did the greater 
part of their work on ‘order’ as it were 
They churches and 
painted handsome portraits and thereby 
gave 


decorated great 
us the world’s most precious mas- 
terpieces. In executing practically all of 
them they had constantly to meet phys- 
ical conditions imposed by a work’s pur- 
pose and ultimate site, and psychological 
conditions presented by the authority, 
importance or ego of their sitters 


Hundreds of fine artists of today have 
shown themselves no less willing to meet 
specifi 
the past 


conditions than the masters of 
They do not feel that any loss 
of integrity is thereby involved. 


When Ballet Theatre was organized 
eleven years ago, its director Richard 
Pleasant, inaugurated as part of his 


project a plan to train prospective scene 
designers among American easel painters 
their 


predecessors or European contemporaries 


by acquainting them with what 
had done, and familiarizing them with 
what ballet looked like both in rehearsal 
hall and on the stage. With this in mind 


he invited them to attend performances 


at the ballet theatre house. They re- 
sponded with whole-hearted enthusiasm 
Artists like Waldo Peirce, Reginald 


Marsh, Yasue 


Jon Corbino gave endless time and study 
to the problem, 


Kunivoshi, Grant Wood, 


executing without thought 
of payment 


possib! ballet 


not only ballet painting but 
décors 

Among the American artists who hav 
been given ballet assignments is Raymond 
Breinin, one of the most respected and 
imaginative of our younger painters. He 
did the décor for Undertow, to chore- 


Antony Tudor. His fee for 


conceiving and designing both the set- 


ography by 
tings and the costumes, and also exe- 
cuting the major part of the final full-size 
backdrops, was, he says, ‘only a small 
fraction of what was paid to the cos- 


tumer for very ablv executing my cos- 


tume designs. Despite the fact that ‘I 
almost lost my poverty-stricken shirt, 
and notwithstanding the many heart- 


breaking and nerve-wracking aspects of 
the job, he declares ‘I have always had 
a weakness in my heart for the theatrical 
medium and my Undertow venture was 
somewhat like an answer to a prayer. 
He would, 


furthermore, leap at the 


chance to do another ballet 


One of the reasons why, he admits, is 
that because of his work on Undertow, 
he already is a member of United Scen 


Artists 


Which brines us to the last of the 


many explanations offered as to why art 
and ballet appear to be parting com- 
pany. Before he can execute a ballet 
setting or costumes, an easel painter has 
to be admitted to the scenic artists’ 
union. (European décors may be im- 
ported along with a complete production 
as an act of ‘cultural exchange’ between 


nations). The financial hurdle is consid- 


erable—a $500 initiation fee, regular and 
fairly high dues, and occasional assess- 
ments. These however, can conceivably 


be managed. 


how- 
written and oral exhi- 


Money is not the whole story, 


ever. A two-day 
bition must be passed by all applicants, 
an examination covering questions as to 
the characteristics of various types of 
period furniture and architecture, and 
solution of hypothetical! 
technical problems and the completion of 


working blueprints and mechanical draw- 


requiring the 


ings. These are requirements which, 
frankly, easel painters, even 
those of greatest stature, are prepared to 
although any architectural student 


probably could fill them readily. 


Horace Bay, 
Artists, 


only a few 


meet, 


president of United 
holds that the test is 
necessary if scenic designers are to pro- 


Scenic 


tect the standards of their profession. He 
insists that it works no hardship on art- 
technical craft 
drafting and shop 


ists possesse d of ‘those 
standards of lighting, 
supervision which should be a prerequi- 


site of theatre designers.’ 


Easel painters 
at imagination and style, he 


few of 


may have eri 


admits, but them are 


very 
equipped to turn out in the limited time 
normally allowed them by a producer, 
the complete working drawings that are 
before 
These, he 


has proven to be 


necessar stage construction can 


begin maintains, experience 


of greater value to a 


producer than 


imaginative genius. 


This, tl is the situation. Ballet im- 
presarios are tending either to dispense 
with sets « more in sorrow than in 
anger, they insist, to commission them 
from professional designers. And an art 
form which won its greatest acceptance, 
everyone admits, chiefly through the 
visual splendor contributed to it by the 
reatest of modern artists, is being de- 
ived of this splendor to the point of 


mpoverishment. Perhaps the public has 
been ‘educated’ to the 
to the 


starched 


austere 


virtues of pure form point where 


it feels that even a dis- 


tutu 


tracts trom its joy 


in a dancer’s motion 


or interferes with reception of that mo- 
tion’s ‘message.’ I doubt it. Most Amer- 
icans want their dancing to be theatre, 
in all its richness and complexity, its 
evocative magic and exaltation. They go 
to ballet not to find the exposition of 2 
single and pure ideal, but for a total 
visual and aural experience. American 
painting today can contribute greatly to 
t t xp oa f 


TEMPLE DRAKE 
(continued from page 50) 


ing in common. Nancy Mannigoe must 
die; while Mrs. Gowan Stevens nee 
Temple Drake must go on ‘suffering to- 
morrow and tomorrow,’ getting what 
small comfort she can from the knowl- 
edge that she has, at last, confessed her 
sin and taken a step toward redemption. 

Mr. Faulkner's play is so arranged in 
his novel that it can be lifted right out 
of the book without disturbing the prose 
sections which are made up in the main 
of historical and which have no 
central figures or special plot construc- 
tion. We see that unmistakable sooth- 
sayer of doom in Faulkner holding forth 
particularly in the second and third act 
curtain speeches. 
unfair to 


lore, 


Of course, it may be 
final judgment on 
Faulkner's drama since a great deal can 
happen between now and the time it 
hits the We are concerned, there- 
fore, mainly with the piece as it appears 
in print. And here is melodrama if we 
ever saw it. For despite its rhetoric and 
rather Elizabethan grandeur, more remi- 
niscent of Webster than Marlowe, Mr. 
Faulkner is reviewing some highly sordid 
events in continuing the saga of Temple 


pass any 


boards. 





Faulkner called his novel Sanctuary 
a ‘cheap idea’ 
lished. Possibly 
quite the 
municative, 


when it was first pub- 
he meant us to believe 
A modest, 
extremely shy man, he ap- 
parently knew even then that he would 
not be finished with Temple Drake until 
he had invested her with a tragic dig- 
nity not unlike that of the medieval soul 
in travail. Were this kind of theme only 
as simple as all that to translate in terms 
of the 


about good and evil 


contrary. uncom- 


theatre, many of the parables 
Billy Budd is a re- 
might not have failed on 
Then, 
no deep intellectual content or general 
that is to be 
the Electra of Sophocles 
or Goethe’s Faust. On the other hand, 
one is impressed by its poetic, cadenced 
that 


Elizabethan blank verse where the meter 


cent example 
Broadway. too, his Requiem has 
philosophical meaning 


found in, say, 


language, by lines read like late- 
is often strained to breaking point. This 
it is the kind of 
that 


drama and would perhaps 


can prove very exciting; 


writing, nevertheless, belongs to 


ritual fare 
better in an off-Broadway theatre. Fur- 


thermore, by laying stress on the lurid 





Drake, as readers of Sanctuary well episodes of Sanctuary in retrospect for 
know. Popeye, Temple’s impotent vane the main action is continually focused 
isher, who was killed off in that earlier on Temple’s moral depravity past and 
novel, naturally does not appear in this present—Faulkner only emphasizes the 
sequel. His name, however, is brought grand-guignol aspects of the whole busi- 
up so frequently that one feels his sickly ness so that as it now stands we never 
presence throughout quite believe in his —— play. 
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recognize it. He knows its values, how 
to underscore them. And, he can adeptly 
transfer his capacities from one medium 
to another whether he works in films as 
do Olivier, Kazan, Welles, or in televi- 
sion. He has but to learn the usage 


values of the tools of a new medium. 


In television he finds that staging a 
play in its dry rehearsal periods is much 
the same as staging a brief one-acter for 
the theatre. Though they may be refined 
or altered in camera rehearsal, major 
crosses and stage business are set with 
regard to overall movement of cameras 
Set sketches and floor plans, previously 
submitted by the scene designer have, 
for each separate setting of the produc- 
tion, a pin pointed area to indicate the 
limits within which the director may 
move his actors, else they walk out of 
camera range. Dry rehearsals average 
sixteen hours, cover four or five days for 


the half-hour programs 


During dry rehearsals, the television 
director has been passing judgment on 
his multitudinous technical problems, 
and it is during these days that the stag 
director perceives an actor with a new 
set of qualifications in addition to his 
acting ability is needed. This actor must 
be able to take direction on the first day 
and, without redirection if need be, de- 
finished 


liver a performance six days 


later on camera. There grows less and 
less time, as the performance date ap- 
proaches, for the television director to 
devote to his actors. He may or may 
not be aware that there are born actors 
who can be left alone to find their own 
way. That there are wooden actors who 
need direction step by step. And that 
between these extreme limits lie many 
different 


personalities each demanding 


ithe director's concentrated attention 
But, robbed of precious time, the tele- 
vision director finds himself hampered in 
working with his cast. A calm disposi- 
tion, a quick study, the knack to take 
cuts in dress rehearsal and smile, the 
tact to remain serene and _ unruffled 
though the timbers fall—these are other 
new requirements of the actor in tele- 
vision. And here another modification is 
otted 


placed more on the ability of the actor 


down. In casting, emphasis is 
to surmount these problems than to over- 
come the difficulties called for by the 
script. And, that casting is done to type 
Time, again, precludes the developing of 
a character from within on a three-di- 
mensional busis. The voung girl floats 
across the home screen as an ingenue one 
week, a soubrette the next, a young aunt 
the third. But, alas, there is no distinc- 
tion between her portrayals for her re- 
sponses are automatic and indigenous to 
her behavior pattern, not conditioned by 
the character demands of her script 
There are exceptions to be sure. Vaughn 
Taylor, a fine character actor, interprets 


with delicate sensitivity a wide variety 
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STAGE DIRECTOR 
(continued from page 47) 

of character roles. He subordinates his 
personality to that of the character. In 
the Robert Montgomery Presents produc- 
tion of Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon, 
character growth was developed in a 
manner rarely seen on television. But, 
by and large, the same faces with the 
same voices playing the same types bring 
an awareness to the stage director that 
he is not viewing an artistic creation but 
merely a reproduction of the same article 
week after week 

In camera rehearsal a new ability must 
be learned by the stage director: To 
view simultaneously three pictures from 
three cameras recorded on three moni- 
tors in the control room: Bearing in 
mind the dramatic values of the script 
and the pictorial representations before 
him, he must be able to decide which 
combination of ‘camera takes’ will give 
the most desirable and continuous flow 
of drama across the single screen at 


home. This progressive positioning of 
cameras, to record the play, is marked 
on the script. It takes into account the 
problems of lighting, microphone place- 
ments, lens openings, camera dollying or 
booming, picture composition, release of 
cameras for other scenes. This coordi- 
nating is, basically, what is achieved in 
camera rehearsal and the television di- 
rector must, from his marked script or 
memory, be able to have repeated for 
him in performance, that which he has 
set in camera rehearsal. And here the 
stage director makes yet another finding 
The television director appears not to be 
one who regards his players and crew as 
fellow artists collaborating with him 
Rather, as workers upon whom he im- 
poses his will. This is not the director's 
fault. Nor his desire. Forced to compress 
within six hours many vital decisions on 


finds 
whether he likes it or not, acting more 


mechanical matters, he himself, 
like a despot than the considerate young 
man he is very apt to be 

\ natural metamorphosis now takes 
place. Left to themselves, the actors be- 
gin to lift their performances. They may, 
during the performance, overcharacter- 
ize their roles instead of handling them 


in the intimate 


restrained, quiet and 
manner appropriate to television. 
Accustomed to moving his actors 180 
degrees on the theatre stage, the stage 
director now plays his actors on a depth 
, mostly to and from the 
Such 


perpendicular movements eliminate the 


basis—that is 
cameras instead of across them 
need for wide sets, conserve studio space, 


permit multiple settings (small) in con- 


fined studio space. Though moving his 
actors in restricted areas in television, 
the director can secure fluidity of motion 
by, not only moving the actors toward 
and awav from the camera, but through 
continual movement of the camera it- 


self—dollying in and out, booming up 


and down. Where Unity of Place % 
gained through a complete setting op 
stage, in television several (apparently 
unrelated vignettes construe, through 
judicious camera work, to give the ap- 
pearance of a whole. In the studio, the 
stern of an ocean liner may point toward 
Asia, the bow to India. But the cameras 
unite them heading full steam, like cap. 
non shot, for France. This scattering 
across the studio of small television sets 
is generic to half-hour programs. Philco 
Playhouse, Studio One and 


other hour-long drama series use larger 


Television 
sets, at times. But even they are con- 
structed with economy of space in mind. 

One of the staunchest obstacles for 
him to hurdle, at first, is his new man- 
ner of communication with his cast and 
technical crew which, by the way, num- 
bers fifteen to twenty. No longer can he 
talk, in camera 


rehearsal, directly to 


them (though actually he can over the 
P.A. system but this only aggravates or 
confuses the others who are electrically 
connected to the control room and must 
He talks with 
his cast through his technical director 


The latter 


hear what is so ordered) 


transmits the given instruc- 
tions over the walkie-talkie system to the 
floor manager, usually an alert, eager 
youngster. But, what happens? The stage 
director finds that his soothing voice in- 
flection is, in transmission, often warped 
and that the floor manager, who relays 
his instructions, sometimes barks them 
out when an intoned supplication was 
desired; or ‘requests’ the actor when the 
latter needed pulling up, sharp. 


What 


stage director now reach? That the tele- 


general conclusion does the 
vision director, whom he’s been watching 
for a week, has been a pretty busy fel- 
low. And, even if he had had dramatic 
training, he has been unable to put it to 
use. His mechanical problems of getting 
a play broadcast have been numerous, 
time-consuming, enervating. He has been 
able to touch only lightly on costuming, 
props, furniture, make-up, casting and 
script revisions. He has been able to de- 
vote no more than a passing amount of 
time to the direction of his actors, the 


development of character, the play itself 


One needs only to turn off the picture 
portion of his sct, then, to discover that 
listening to television drama can be as 
entertaining as viewing. This brings a 
realization that the next phase of tele- 
ushered in when 


vision will be more 


attention is paid to the dramatic devel- 
opment of the play than to the move- 
ment of the cameras, and other mechan- 


ical broadcasting 


requirements. This 
appointed task must fall to the stage 
director. Only he can bring to television 
the instinct for drama, the talent for 
drama, the knowledge of its impact and 
how to secure it. A camera-trained pet 
son should not receive dramatic sanction 
to develop plays 
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A television director plus a stage direc- 
tor, each working in a spirit of compro- 
mise, of respect for each other's talents | 
and spheres of authority—that is the | 
new phase of television. Only then will 
the dull monotony of television drama be 





crased 
des, Aristophanes, the Elizabethan, Ital- 
ian, Spanish and French plays will then 
be more the rule than the exception. 
Only then will the unimaginative pro- 
ductions now cluttering our airwaves be 
replaced with works of creation as in- 
tended by the playwright. For the play- 
wright’s job is to tell a good story, the 
director's to get it across. Only then will 
new and interesting faces glide across 
the television screen through eradication 
of type casting. Only then will television 
drama fulfill its 


entertainment in the home. 


begin to promise of 


The Colgate Comedy Hour, last year, 
recognized the value of the stage direc- 
tor. On each program, there is the tele- 
vision director. But, above and beyond, 
for Bob Eddie Martin 
and Lewis others there is the 
stage director who stages each Sunday 


Hope, Cantor, 


and the 


night production. The Wednesday night 
Hour starring Danny Thomas, 
Jack Carson, Ed Wynn and others, also 
uses a stage director in addition to the 


Comed) 


director. Max Liebman 
Show of Shows 


Caesar and Imogene Coca... His television 


television stages 


his own starring Sid 


director puts the program on camera. 


series to 
addition 


to a television director is the Somerset 


The first big-time dramatic 


bring in a theatre director in 
Maugham half-hour weekly series. Three 
months ago, the program had an average 
stage To- 
day, Somerset Maugham Theatre is rated 


rating. A director was hired. 
in the top ten. ‘We owe a great deal of 
the recent rise im popularity, said Ann 
Marlow the 


brought in a 


producer, ‘to our having 


stage director. He knows 
the drama. Our television director knows 
the cameras. ‘Besides,’ she added with a 
wry smile, “There was always too much 


for one man to do.’ 


Television is a new art form. But it is 
really new only in the arrangement and 
employment of new tools used to achieve 
a human response to dramatic impact. 
The same basic dramatic values apply to 
it as to other art forms. Story telling by 
pictures is not new. Prehistoric paintings 
in the Lascaux Caves in France, grouped 
in evolutionary steps, tell a story. Only 
when man changes will there be an ac- 
It will fuifill his then 
altered taste for emotional gratification 
Until 


and reaction to dramatk 


tual new art form 


then, his present day recognition 
values will con- 
tinue as long as they are arranged and 
displayed for him in the manner he de- 
And, for 


accomplished only by a man trained and 


sires television, that can be 


talented in drama—the stage director. 
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thinking and working together and talk 
out an idea. One man says one thing, 
another gets a flash, a spark, and throws 
it in. Maybe it isn’t quite right the first 
time, but then it talked 
kicked around, and before you know it 


can be over, 
you have something. That’s the way I 
like to work, everybody giving his best 
to the group enterprise.’ 


‘In Hollywood, he continued, warm- 
ing, ‘the cult of the genius rules. One 
man always knows all the answers. I've 
seen producers with real experience and 
ability being lied to by the sycophants 
to the point where they believe red is 
yellow. I remember 
had finished an unbelievable turkey. At 
the preview, surrounded by friends and 
relatives, all he heard was praise, not a 
word of the truth. told him that 
there weren't enough trucks between 
Hollywood and Kansas City to haul in 
the profits the thing would make. 
sure they 


one producer who 


They 


I’m 


couldn’t have 


believed it, 
either that, or they weren’t competent. 
And when it flopped, the man was genu- 
inely puzzled. I don’t know of anybody 
who knows all the answers about making 


a picture. I don’t know any geniuses in 


the business, really.’ 
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DE ROCHEMONT 


(continued from page 59) 


When De Rochemont gratefully said 


good-bve to inde- 


Hollywood to make 
pendent productions, he returned first to 
his native New England, where his fam- 
ily, descendants of Huguenot refugees, 
1685. Around 1940 he 
had bought a small farm near the tiny 
village of Newington, New Hampshire, 


and he determined to make his first pic- 


had lived since 


ture in that general area. In Hollywood, 
this man who does not believe in the cult 
of the genius already had been acclaimed 
as something of a genius himself at the 
fine and practically lost art of saving 
money 


had 


amount 


(his most expensive picture there 

barely $2,000,000, a modest 
by current standards), and he 
convinced that he could cut costs 
even closer if he were in full control and 


cost 
was 


took advantage of the raw materials of 
the country he knew best. He was right. 
Lost Boundaries, his first solo effort, cost 
a paltry $535,000. (Originally M.G.M. 
had budgeted the same production for 
around $1,700,000.) The Whistle at 
Eaton Falls cost about as much as the 
first, and the next, Walk East on Beacon 
Street, now being filmed in Boston, will 
not set him and his backers back much 
more. 


De Rochemont does not save money 
standard Holly- 
wood procedures, but rather through his 
own highly individual, and today much 
copied, approach to the business of mak- 
ing films. In order to make his dramas 
effective, he goes directly to their sources 
(all his pictures stemmed from 
original reporting and research). He be- 
lieves first in making pictures based on 
real incidents, and then in making them 
in localities as nearly similar as possible 
to the original settings. The House on 
92nd Street filmed, 
enough, in a _ house on 
Lost 


were 


by cutting corners on 


have 


was appropriately 
that street. 
and The 


England 


Boom erang, 
Whistle 


villages very much like 


Boundaries, 
New 
the villages in 


made in 


which the stories occurred. Moreover, De 
Rochemont that 


are important to a picture’s success. He 


does not believe stars 
does not even believe that professional 
actors are necessarily important. ‘If we 
want somebody to play a clergyman, we 
find that a clergyman can do a damned 
good job,’ he said not long ago, evidently 
thinking of the Rev. Robert A. Dunn, a 
had a 


ministerial part in each of the last two 


minister neighbor of his, who 


films 


De Rochemont, while pleased with the 
theory of casting people as themselves, 
admits that it probably would not work 
if the people had big parts to carry. But 
he and his associates and neighbors have 
had great sport, and, incidentally, eco- 
nemical sport, by playing themselves. In 
even the Arthur 


Boomerang, scenarist, 


Miller, and some of the technical hang 
appeared in small parts. 

‘After we get a story, the first thing 
we do is think of locations to shoot it in, 
De Rochemont said recently while telling 
an acquaintance his step-by-step proced. 
ure. ‘We always try to get two locations 
two alternatives, that is, so if the cloud 
formations aren’t good for one scene jp 
one place, we can rush over to the other 
and try that one. We spend months pick. 
because 


ing out those locations 


we feel 
there’s an added element in the finished 
product if in the background of your 
material you can bring out the real fla. 
vor of the community. And when we 
work with our characters, we have them 
talk as people in the locale would talk, 
not simulated accents, necessarily, but 
with the simplicity of speech in ordinary 
situations.’ De Rochemont does not agree 
with Roberto Rosselini’s practice of al- 
lowing his characters to ad-lib dialogue 
as they go along. He starts out with a 
that well 
The script for Whistle was 
done by his 


shooting script has dialogue 
written in. 
wife, Virginia Shaler, in 


collaboration with Lemist Esler. 


Whistle is the New 


England town facing disaster because the 


story of a small 
plastics factory on which the people de- 
pend for their livelihood must either lay 
off half its shut 
When the owner of the plant dies, his 


employees o1 down 
widow selects the president of the union 
local to take his place. The protagonist 
other side of 


then finds himself on the 


the fence. Columbia Pictures hesitated to 
distribute the picture at first, De Roche- 
mont says. ‘Why don’t you make some- 


thing less controversial ?’ executive 


asked him. De 


that the picture would present both sides 


one 


Rochemont contended 


of the labor-management question so fair- 
ly that offended 
Wher executives 


at a special preview, they declared it pro- 


nobody would be 


some industrial saw it 


management; when a union 


group of 
men were brought into a screening, they 
decided that it was a great boon to the 
cause of labor. De Rochemont later said, 
‘Often there was a temptation to height- 
en the drama, to spike up a scene, but 
that would have resulted in the 
thing and hurt the slant of attitude. We 


wanted to keep a 


wrong 
balanced viewpoint 
The premise I was working on was that 
there are people who are _ prejudiced 
against both sides, and people have blind 
spots. We were concerned with showing 
the good things on each side, as well as 
the things that could be criticized.’ He 
declares that the finished picture has ac- 
complished this job, and he is reasonably 
satisfied with what he and his associates 
have done. He is satisfied with 
Columbia's coy promotion campaign, the 
of which is ‘The that 
comes right out and says it!’ ‘Says what, 


sake?’ De 
mands, indignantly 


not too 


slogan picture 


for God's Rochemont de- 
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Like many of De Rochemont’s pic- 
tures, Whistle drags a bit in spots. His 
careful attention to detail often seems to 
slow down the action, although the film 
has been cut and edited brilliantly. Yet, 
as one of his admirers has pointed out, 
his techniques have been so widely imi- 
tated, and in the process speeded up, 
that one must regard him somewhat in 
the same way that one feels about the 
late Theodore Dreiser, whose crude yet 
passionate writings marked the begin- 
ning of the realistic movement in Amer- 
‘can literature. De Rochemont is a pio- 
neer, and films in this country have 
benefitted 


ponderous steps. 


enormously from his first 


De Rochemont’s methods stem directly 
from his days as a newsreel cameraman 
and editor and were refined during his 
experience as a producer of documen- 
taries. He began 


film cameras as a boy 


fooling around with 
of fifteen, and 
when he was in the regular Navy, from 
1917 to 1923, he shot pictures all over 
the globe. He left the service to go with 
Hearst Internaticnal Newsreel as a cam- 
eraman, and joined Pathe News as for- 
eign editor around 1927. Then came a 
stint with Fox Movietone, during which 
he became familiar with sound camera 
techniques 1930’s he met 
Rov Larsen, of Time, Inc., 


In the early 
and began 
conversations with him concerning a 


project that ultimately became The 
March of Time. Fox, when offered the 
idea, was skeptical of its commercial pos- 
sibilities, and De Rochemont, obsessed 
desire to go ahead, resigned 
Shortly 


production facilities, 


with the 


and joined Time. thereafter, 
looking about for 
he made a deal with Fox to use the 
same studios he had been using while 
working there, and eventually he was 
employing some of his old colleagues on 
i lend-lease basis. Some of his March of 
Lothar Wolff 
and Tom Orchard, are still with him to- 


day. He 


about ter 


Time associates, notably 


resigned from the organization 
years after he joined it and 


made the trek to Hollywood 


De Rochemont's 


always been referred to as 


feature-length pic- 
tures have 
Nothing makes him 
‘They 


aries, but they aren’t fiction, either,’ he 


‘documentaries.’ 


more furious aren't document- 


often says. ‘I guess the closest thing to 
describe them would be the phrase ‘pic- 


torial journalism.’ Actually, they're a 
new breed of cat, thev’re what I want 
to do, they’re what 1 can do best. I’m 
only interested in stories that are con- 
temporary. I just want to do the Amer- 
ican scene, perhaps with some prejudice 
toward New England because I live there 
and know it. But as for doing any other 
kind of thing, or going back to Holly- 
wood well, I never want to be in 
a position where I can’t work and do 


the things I want to do.’ 
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COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 
(continued from page 27) 


Vaudoyer, made a personal success of it. 
The present Administrator, Pierre-Aimé 
Touchard, won his spurs the hard way 
and has just concluded a most brilliant 
season. He was appointed for six years, 
in 1947, by the Minister of National 
Education. He reigns over two theatres, 
grouped under the sole name of Comé die- 


Frangaise (the second building being the 
former Odéon Theatre), and over a com- 


pany of eighty actors, besides more than 
four hundred clerks, stagehands, 
tricians, decorators and costume makers. 


elec- 


[he unique character of the Comé die- 


Frangaise is due to several factors. First 
the unabated admiration and liking of 


the French people, irrespective of class, 
creed or party, for their classics. For 
three centuries, the French actors have 
played Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Beau- 
marchais, Marivaux, Musset with unin- 
terrupted success. Every Thursday, the 
school children in Paris fill both theatres 
Sometimes a labor organization, Art et 
attends Le Misanthrope o1 
Phédre. On first nights, the President of 
the Republic occupies the box perma- 


Travail, 


nently reserved for him. One of the last 
occasions was Les Caves du Vatican by 
André Gide, then eighty-two years old. 
It was a very solemn occasion. Everybody 
in the audience was in full evening dress, 
including Gide himself who was congrat- 
President ‘Why the 
white tie?’ someone asked. 
‘After the Nobel Prize,’ answered Fran- 


cois Mauriac, ‘there’s nothing left for us 
to do for Gide.’ 


ulated by Auriol. 


compulsory 


Yet that official and ceremonial aspect 


of the Frangais does not detract from its 


perpetual youth, Nowhere is production 
more modern, decoration more original, 
choice of plays more courageous. No 
theatre in Paris could have staged Clau- 
del’s Soulier de 


Chacun sa Vérité as well. 


Satin, or Pirandello’s 

Administrator and Committee have a 
right to receive any new play, and even 
to welcome the first play of an unknown 
author. It is the tradition that, after a 
time of probation, many plays that were 
originally produced elsewhere entrent au 
répertoire, which means that they be- 
come part of the repertory. From now on, 
they will be duly revived. 

It is easy to understand that no other 
theatre could do what the Comédie does 
so well. None of them has a permanent 
company of eighty actors. Private pro- 
ducers look for plays with the smallest 
possible number of parts and one set. 
The Comédie-Frangaise is lavishly boun- 
tiful. It is also evident that actors who 
play so many different parts each season, 
are kept on their toes all the year round 
and learn much more about their art 
than they would by impersonating the 
same character five hundred times. In- 
deed, the company is wonderfully good. 


The Comédie-Frangaise has its aficto- 
nados (of which I am one) who will 
never miss, not only a new show or an 
important revival, but any opportunity 
to see a good actor or actress in a new 
part. Whenever a classical production is 
attempted outside the House of Moliére, 
they enjoy comparing the interpretation 
of two great actors, for instance Ledoux’s 
Tartuffe with Jouvet’s. Some of those 
aficionados have a right to go back stage 
where the ‘foyer’ and the dressing rooms 
are literally full of works of art and 
famous portraits. There they can discuss 
endlessly a new Cid, or the youngest 
Ruy Blas. It is a delightful world. 


And what is more important, that 
world of the Comédie is well integrated 
in the French world. As I said before, 
the importance of the classics is recog- 
nized in France by the general public. 
Not only are they ‘things of beauty’ and 
‘joys forever,’ but they are a tie between 
Frenchmen. It is partly thanks to the 
Comédie-Frangaise that the French lan- 
guage changes so little and that seven- 
teenth-century comedies are still under- 
stood by the man in the street. And it is 
certainly thanks to the unique repertory 
theatre that the prestige of French clas- 
sics remains so great. In 1951 as in 1851, 
or 1751, every foreigner who arrives in 
Paris rushes to the House of Moliére. 
And he’s right! 
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vivid and vibrant; 
that make up a play not only by their 
relationship in the service of plot and 


idea, but by the sum of their immediate 


scenes, each scenes 


life. These playwrights use the planner’s 
rather than the creator’s, the expositor’s 
rather than the theatrician’s, approach. 
They forget the importance of the mo- 
ment-by-moment effect on the audience. 
They overlook the fact that a play is an 
unfolding experience, that drama is a 
process interesting precisely as a process 
to the 
events only 


spectator, since he views the 
succeed each other 


think only of the 


as they 


on the stage. They 
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DRAMATIC IDEA 
(continued from page 29) 


final result, forgetting that for the audi- 


ence each scene and sub-scene, each 
encounter between characters and reve- 
lation, is also a result or, temporarily, an 


end in itself 


You will encounter this jigsaw view 


of playwriting whenever a novice re- 
friends to sus- 


heard 
his entire play, or when a playwright is 


quests his classmates or 
pend judgment until they have 
indignant over the thought that a pro- 
ducer may have turned down his play 
without reading to the end. He had put 
the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle together 
with the sweat of his brow and yet there 
are people who have had the gall to look 
at the pieces individually. How can his 
evaluated before it has been 
lread through? What he fails to realize 
jis that plays are evaluated piece by piece, 
from moment to moment, for the simple 
reason that theatre occurs not at the end 


work be 


lof a performance but during it. George 
Jean Nathan once declared one should 
be able to tell whether a play was any 
jgood after reading the first few pages. 
\This statement was taken to be just 


another instance of bravado. Yet our 
senior critic had scored a point. I don’t 
believe he meant that he would be able 
to make up his mind to produce the 
play before reading it through. But he 
did mean that he could decide not to 
produce it on the basis of sampling it. 
consume the whole 


Does one have to 


steak before deciding that it is horse- 


meat ! 


Our response to theatre does not sup- 
port the notion that it is a single expe- 
rience consisting solely of an end-result. If 
the end-result is good, this is so not only 
often it 
doesn’t wholly cohere, or the main point 
of the play continues to be debated for 
centuries, as in the case of Hamlet), but 
because the 


because the argument coheres 


scene by scene effect was 
compelling in itself, as well as mounting 
i That the 
experience of good theatre is multiple 
and continuous can be sustained in the 


case of every sort of effective drama and 


in interest and significance. 


production. It is merely less apparent in 
one instance than in another; less appar- 
ent for some of us, let us say, in Racine’s 
plays than in Shakespeare's. The fact is 
that our gratification depends so largely 
upon the strength and richness of the 
successive impressions made upon us that 
we often send our logical faculties on 
vacation. We may not check our brains 
upon entering a theatre but we are apt 
to do so after one or two engaging acts. 

It is not difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand why even an experienced reviewer 
should grow wildly enthusiastic about a 
play that could be ripped apart and 
shown to be logically dubious or even 
patently unsound. Sometimes the impres- 


sions and the 


general notion he has 


|formed are so strong that even his more 


make things any easier for him. Albert 


aa EO OE aes Eee 


considered second review, written a week 
or so later, shows no awareness of the 
flaw. And this is a tribute to the power 
of theatre. In a non-dramatic field, such 
impressionableness would instantly prove 
incompetence on the critic’s part. The 
effect of theatre—or, I should say, of a 
succession of theatrical impacts—also ex- 
plains why men of the intelligence of a 


Walkley, Wood Krutch, 
and George Jean Nathan should have 


Shaw, Joseph 


been able to endure hundreds of inane 
productions without going stark mad. It 
is the infectiousness of theatre that also 
explains why certain questionable pieces 
such as Pinero’s should not only have 
passed muster but been regarded for a 
time, as important contributions. It is 
understand how the 
Victorian public of Matthew Arnold, 
John Stuart Mill, and John Ruskin could 


endure the melodramas of their day. As 


even possible to 


for critics, they are apt to be susceptible 
to one set of impressions, and intentions 
if not to another. Shaw himself lost some 
of his critical acumen when his social 
enthusiasms encountered the lucubrations 
of that ministerial fuss-budget of thesis 
drama Eugene Bricux. On another occa- 
tion, Shaw’s susceptibility to paradox 
and dialectic led him to declare anent 
an unsuccessful Welsh rarebit once pro- 
duced by me that anyone who couldn't 
enjoy the play was an idiot! Unfortu- 
nately, the fourth estate and Broadway 
were made up of so many ‘idiots’ that 
I had to close the production within a 
week. 

Although to a great degree the art of 
the playwright and his production col- 
laborators consists of an ability to make 


complete detachment 


impossible, it 1s 
nonctheless possible to practice enough 
detached criticism to take exceptions to 
even quite well written and ably produced 
plays. Enthusiasm for, let us say, The 
Rose Tattoo—or even A Streetcar Named 
Desire and Death of a Salesman—can 
be greatly modified upon more or less 
close examination. It has been observed 
that the symbolism of The Rose Tatto 
is extravagant and specious. It is also pos- 
sible to doubt that the superheated con- 
dition of the Latin heroine is a prope 
equivalent for the principle of vitality 
Williams. Con- 
cerning Streetcar, it is not difficult to 
maintain that Blanche’s unhappy condi- 


glorified by Tennessee 


overmotivated to the 
takes 


tion is point of 


absurdity. It straining to 


some 
believe that a woman becomes a nym- 
phomaniac because her husband has 
turned out to be a homosexual and has 
committed suicide. And if Williams’ play 
is to be judged by its argument, is 
Blanche a proper test for the quality of 
mercy, and is Stan Kowalsky a proper 
test of humanity’s 
withhold it? Is 


proper 


ability to give or! 


Blanche, besides, a 


subject for tragic exposition 
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it. Not in the face of the Shirley Temple 
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rather than for clinical ministrations? 
And if we are to test Death of a Sales- 
man as a thesis, is it improper to in- 
quire whether Willy’s objective situation 
would have been radically different if 
he had possessed the self-knowledge his 
author recommends? Is it improbable 
that Willy would still have become a 
superannuated salesman or, if he had 
used his talent for manual labor, a super- 
annuated worker? And, conversely, is it 
too frivolous to wonder whether, as the 
world wags, Willy’s measure of obtuse- 
ness and success-worship could not have 
made him rich and respected? The mo- 
ment we forget that Miller’s drama is 
Willy's particular story and not anybody 
else's, we can only conclude that some 
people are both stupid and unfortunate; 
in which case we may also reflect that 
other people are stupid but fortunate 
and still others intelligent but unfortu- 
nate—which leaves us precisely nowhere. 


We can multiply such questions easily 
enough in the case of these and other 
more or less effective plays, once we 
stand away at some distance from them. 
We may even reason ourselves into dis- 
missing them. Yet much of this logic- 
chopping would be fairly irrelevant in 
the face of the impression they made not 
by their unassailable logic, but by the 
force of their theatricalization of spe- 
cific human experience. And, also let us 
add, by a poetic heightening of the 
banal in life through a scene by scene 
expression of some dominant attitude in 
many instances more felt than scrupu- 
lously argued by both the author and his 
public 


What we vitally experience and carry 
away with us from such plays is a series 
of flashes rather than a steady illumina- 
tion. The more or less blending impres- 
sions may be, as in The Rose Tattoo, an 
old woman crazily chasing a goat while 
neighbors superstitiously avoid her; an 
earthy, passionate woman boasting of her 
late husband’s virility and keeping his 
ashes in her room; a truck driver claw» 
ishly weeping with frustration after an 
encounter with a brash salesman, and 
later having his chest tattooed for the 
purpose of wooing the lady; a young 
girl experiencing first love with a gan- 
gling sailor incongruously sworn to con- 
tinence by a mother who is both a devout 
Catholic and a pagan animal. The sum 
total of these and other incidents con- 
stitutes the theatrical life of the play. 
If The Rose Tattoo fails to make any 
profound sense and is less than a model 
drama, it has nevertheless provided a 
reason for going to the theatre—that is, 
for going where we can find some sem- 
blance of life on a more than usual level 


of intensity. 


The closer the accord between a pro- 
vocative, well sustained idea and these 
rudiments of theatre the better of course. 
Streetcar and Death of a Salesman are 
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superior in this respect to The Rose 
Tattoo, just as The Cherry Orchard in 
turn, is superior to the plays of Williams 
and Miller. But it is the very rudiments 
of theatre that tend to be neglected in a 
good deal of current playwriting, and i 
find this to be a major reason within 
the compass of my experience for the 
poverty of our theatre. 


The living drama lies midway between 
the anarchy of mere impressionism and 
the rigor mortis of mere demonstration. 
While acting in an advisory capacity on 
a play som: years ago, I found myself 
between the crotchets of a confident pro- 
ducer and an equally confident stage 
director. The producer assured me dur- 
ing the rehearsal period that all was well 
with his play because, with revisions by 
the author, he had turned it into ‘a 
swell yarn.’ The director gave me equal- 
ly strong assurances that the wobbly play 
was saved at last because he had dis- 
covered ‘a swell idea’ for the play, which 
he was grafting on it by means of the 
setting he had ordered and the direction- 
pattern he was now working out. The 
‘yarn’ had no point, and the ‘idea’ had 
no dramatic support from the events. 
The producer quite properly fired the 
director. But if the director had held 
the purse strings, he could have fired 
the producer with equal justification, for 
the play was doomed in either case. To- 
day, however, the less prevalent evil is 


the kind of carefree impressionism this 
producer favored. 

Today nearly everybody with half a 
mind has an ‘idea’ or point which he is 
ready to demonstrate at the drop of 
three acts. And among the avant-garde 
gentry everybody has a ‘form’ ready for 
use—whether it be verse drama with a 
ritual pattern a@ Ja Eliot, an Anouilh 
‘charade, or a Brechtian epic structure. 
And, like the clinical analysts or idea- 
demonstrators, these formalist disciples 
of men who often practice better sense 
themselves rarely pay attention to what 
the form should project. They too im- 
molate living theatre on the altar of a 
concept or idea, good or bad, original or 
banal. Both the realists and the anti- 
realistic stylizers, the clinicians and rhap- 
sodes, the rationalists and the mysta- 
gogues are, then, equally anti-theatrical 
and essentially undramatic. 


The issue, I conclude, is between dra- 
matic idea and total theatre in such 
cases! If the importance of the latter is 
ignored or minimized, everything is right 
and nothing lives. The nuances, the sud- 
den epiphanies, the rich contradictions 
and irrelevancies of actual and imag- 
ined life remain unrealized. Only the 
thematic point or the formal structure 
is served. It is no wonder, then, that 
many nobly or honestly conceived plays 
fail while the public carries its bullion to 
the first tolerable musical comedy. 
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NOT FOR CHILDREN 


(continued from page 61 


the emotions and the point of view of 
youth. We tend to remember only the 
happy times; the moments of pain are 
forgotten. Those little tragedies that 
seemed so huge to us once are now amus- 
ing, perhaps a little pathetic; but they 
have long since lost their sting. ‘Ah, 
youth !’ we cry, and the films come along 
to titillate that sense of pleasant nostal- 
gia. All must turn out right for our little 
girl, for look, we ourselves have come 
through Certainly those pictures 
which have catered to that point of view, 
sentimentalizing over youth and bathing 
it in rosy colors, have not been unprofit- 
able. These are the kid pictures, accord- 
ing to Hollywood—and a large part of 


the paying public seems to love them 


There is an important difference, how- 
ever, between making films with children 
Moth- 
ers can always trundle the kiddies off 
safely to a O’Brien 
though the kids themselves might prefer 


and making pictures about them 


Margaret (even 
a good shoot ‘em up Western.) But not 
to a Fallen Idol, a Poil de Carotte, a 
Zero de Conduite. For in these the chil- 
dren are not sweet innocents, amusingly, 
pitiful, troubled, 
rebellious. They are beset with problems 


precocious. They are 
which life has not yet prepared them to 
handle—and no script writer comes to 
their rescue here with pat and pleasant 
solutions. These are films which can for 
adults illuminate the processes of grow- 
ing up, but certainly not for children. 
They are part of that world which the 
child as yet does not comprehend. And 
the problems that such films raise, the 
problems of adolescence, are still oddly 
enough not considered suitable for the 
kiddies’ ears 


A new picture from France, unfortu- 
nately titled for American distribution 
Passion for Life, exemplifies these chil- 
dren’s films for adults. In France it was 
called L’Ecole Buissoniére, meaning a 
sort of ‘holiday school.’ Based on an ac- 
tual incident that took place after World 
War I, it describes the introduction of 
what we would today call ‘progressive 
education’ into a backward town in Prov- 
ence. The new schoolmaster, a warm and 
human chap, knows that his first job 
will be to break down the age-old barrier 
that exists between student and teacher 
And to do this, of course, he must dis- 
cover the individuality of each of his 
charges, their interests and their prob- 
lems. 


The biggest problem for M. Pascal is 
Albert, a half-grown youth already in 
revolt against the world about him 
Poverty-stricken, an orphan, Albert's re- 
volt is largely a reaction against the 
abuse and contempt of the townspeople. 
Che fact that his sister, a waitress at the 
local inn, has a bad reputation does not 


make things any easier for him. Albert 
becomes, in effect, the new teacher's test 
case, and his patient discovery of the 
boy’s qualities and capabilities is the core 
of the film. Education for M. Pascal is 
not simply the acquisition of dry, remote 
fact. He is educating Albert and all his 
other pupils for good 
taking a responsible part in the life of 


citizenship, for 


their community. Relating the school’s 
activities to the world around it gives 
the film its social overtones—and has 
already the support of 
UNESCO and the French Ministry of 


Education. 


won for it 


Passion for Life recalls very strongly 
those early, searching studies of Jean 
and Bai- 
Again it is the problem of the 


Benoit-Levy, La Maternelle 
lerina 
maladjusted child, with the reasons for 
his maladjustment rooted in social causes 
It would be wrong to suggest that the 
director of Passion for Life, Jean-Paul 
Le Chanois, has the same depth and 
perception as Dr. Benoit-Levy. But his 
interests are the same; and both have 
approached their problem as part of a 
social situation, searching out and exam- 
ining the motivations of the children in- 
volved. Their purpose is to clarify the 
youthful mind, the child’s psychology, 
for the intelligent adult, to remind us 
again of the tangled thinking and mixed- 
up emotion that is so much a part of 
adolescence. The climax in each case 
comes, not when the world is set right 
according to our adult standards, but in 
that moment of illumination when all is 
made clear for the child 


One can not help but remember in 
this connection the closing scenes of de 
Sica’s Bicycle Thief, when just such an 
illumination occurred. As the little boy 
takes his father’s hand, we sense the rush 
of deep understanding that has at last 
brought order out of his twenty-four 
hour ordeal The boy seems suddenly to 
know his father completely, extending to 


him an adult sympathy 


More films that have at- 
tempted to deal seriously with youth, we 


often in 


find our eyes are being opened for us 
through the growing understanding of 
one of the adults in the cast. That was 
Raloh Richardson in The 
Fallen Idol, of Harry Baur in the classic 


the role of 


Poil de Carotte. In each the man is sym- 


pathetic, fatherly, well-meaning, but 
blind to the tangled motivations of the 
child. Only as the drama—or the tragedy 

unfolds is each forced to some aware- 
ness of why the child acts the way he 
does, his hidden reasons. And through 
his eves, we in the audience achieve that 
same understanding. Perhaps in a film 
as accurately observed as Poil de Carotte 
Maternelle, this 


lation is 


or La ultimate 


reve- 


half- 


remembered, half-suppressed memories of 


furthered by our own 


the past. It should be; but few directors 


would dare run the risk of depending on 


it. Not in the face of the Shirley Temple 
tradition. 


What is so remarkable about the de 
Sica films, about Poil de Carotie and Lg 
Maternelle and the new Passion for Life, 
is the wonderful reality of the children 
who appear in them. There is no sense 
of acting or staging or directing. Every. 
thing they do seems perfectly spontane. 
ous and right, observed rather than jp- 
children 


not stars, but types chosen with an ac- 


structed. The themselves are 
curate eye for their probability and be- 
lievability in the film’s situation. In a 
word, the very antithesis of the Shirley 
Temple kind of picture where the child 
is encouraged not to act natural, but to 
act. Whatever their pretensions, such 

child’s 
child as 
a little entertainer into our world, and 


films never carry us into the 


world. Instead, they carry the 
its reward for being good is a happy 
ending and the love of all 

Only Chaplin has ever been able to 
bend this treacly formula to artistically 
Jackie Coogan in The 


Kid was cute and clever and eye-mois- 


successful ends. 
tening. But Chaplin did with Coogan 
what no other director has ever done or 
ever could do with a child star. He 
neither left him in the world of children 
nor carried him over into the adult 
world: he took him into that unique 
world which was Chaplin’s own creation, 
fusing the little 
tramp to create an overwhelming tide of 


ragamuffin with the 


sympathy for both. 


In France, however, and now in Italy 
and England, a serious evaluation of the 
passions and tensions of growing up has 
entered into the film tradition. Because 
these films about children are intended 
primarily for adults, they often put forth 
genuinely progressive and humanitarian 
points of view. Generals Without Buttons 
was a charming French comedy of the 
mid-'thirties in which the children of 
two rival villages taught their parents an 
object lesson about peace. A similar anti- 
war message was incorporated in an 


American dramatic film, No Greater 


Glory 


Such films demand a special recogni- 
tion. Eschewing sentimentality and the 
easy exploitation of talented kids, they 
have probed with intelligence and skill 
into that difficult world where all of us 
have lived but which few of us remem- 
ber. They have brought it alive again 
for us, not as a facile and pleasant ex- 
perience, but as a time of anguish and 
indecision, a time when we most need 
guidance and direction. And by restating 
the problems of adolescence for us, by 
interpreting for us our past in the light 
of adult experience, they provide valu 
able insights that can smooth our own 
relationship with the next generation. By 
illuminating the complex facets of child- 
hood, they help us to understand and 
svmpathize with all children 
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THE MEDIUM 
(continued from page 33) 


| tale of the fake spiritualist who sud- 


denly suspects she has actually made 
contact with the spirit world and is 
devastated. Here, a blowsy charlatan, 
who preys on her unhappy and bereft 
neighbors by purporting, at a_ traffic 
higher than they can bear, to bring 
messages from their loved dead, feels 
one night at a séance a ghostly hand 
upon her throat. Her past has been 
hideous, her behavior brutish but she has 
never before been afraid. Now, if there 
is really another world, the punishment 
awaiting her there for the cynicism with 
which she has pretended to communicate 
with it will be something unimaginable. 

She tries, desperately, to believe that 
it was not a spirit who threatened her 
but that some human agency is respon- 
sible. And she fixes her hatred and sus- 
picion on a mute gypsy boy, whom she 
uses as an aid in her table tippings, bell 
ringings, ectoplasmic manifestations, and 
on whom she has regularly vented her 
spleen. The harassed youngster, unable 
to clear himself, is driven from her flat, 
his only refuge, while the swindler pro- 
ceeds to make herself mad with terror. 
At night, the boy slips back to hide in 
the trick cabinet. Drunk and belligerent, 
and seeing the cabinet curtain sway, the 
seeress frenziedly snatches up a revolver 
and shoots the ‘ghost.’ This is a Grand 
Guignol play, not the stuff of tragedy 
perhaps but nevertheless shocking. 

In bringing The Medium to the screen, 
Menotti was faced with fewer than the 
usual difficulties met in filming an opera. 
Written in English, taut in story, with 
singable lyrics and an experienced cast 
of already proved acting and _ vocal 
ability, it presented only two major dif- 
ficulties to its director—its static quality, 
in that it is set in one room, and the 
fact that, instead of being too long, 
Even in the theatre 
it was presented with a companion piece 


it is too short. 


or curtain raiser to round out a full- 
length entertainment. To give it the 
mobility expected of a motion picture, 
some of the action was filmed out of 
doors. To bring it up to the customary 
running time, several new scenes were 
added and more music composed. 

It is often considered advisable, in 
transf: rring 4 play to the sc reen, to write 
into the script a number of transition 
scenes and to devise varied settings in 
which the actors may move about. For it 
is the nature of the motion picture to 
move. And the limitations of space im- 
posed on and taken for granted by 
theatre audiences are unacceptable to 
film enthusiasts 


But, curiously enough, in the case of 
The Medium, the additional settings and 
the outdvor sequences seem rather to 
have hurt than to have helped. In some 
way the mood has been affected and the 


intensity has been dissipated. True, there 





are well photographed shots of Rome, 
back alleys, of children playing solemnly 
in the streets, of the daily round of th 
seeress’ quiet, poverty-stricken neighbor 

The theatre setting, confining the me. 
dium’s young daughter and the SYpsy 
boy to one sleazy, oppressive room, dar 
and eerie, established at once an atmos 
phere of horror which the picture chag. 
acters’ sorties into the sunlight of Rome 
quickly dispel. There is nothing remotely 
sinister about the parlor into which the 
swindler invites her victims. 

Perhaps the great difference between 
the stage and screen versions of Thy 
Medium is that, in the latter, much of 
the macabre quality of the piece is log 
This is especially evident in the scene 
where the terrorized charlatan sings to 
herself of the unspeakable horrors she 
has seen and known, bloodcurdling in 
the theatre, where it was played almost 
in darkness with a vaguely lighted back. 
ground, and merely chilling in a film 
close-up. 

But, if Menotti has not realized com- 
pletely in this film all the potentialities 
of his own material, The Medium never- 
theless remains a noble experiment and 
a picture worth seeing if only for its 
cast and score. Marie Powers, the well- 
known American contralto, is drama- 
tically and vocally superb in the role of 
the trickster, tricked by the occult. In 
the fourteen-year-old Maria Alberghetti, 
whose flexible and lovely coloratura has 
aroused much interest in musical circles, 
he has a young and touching Monica, 
the clairvoyant’s daughter, who loves the 
pitiful mute boy. Her scenes with him 
are tenderly played and beautifully sung, 
if a bit unintelligible so far as the lyrics 
are concerned. Even the gullible clients, 
in their small roles, sing magnificently 
Menotti’s skillfully composed score with 
its butter smooth blending of music and 
action and words, 


As the boy, picked up by the seeress 
in the streets of Budapest, starving, cold 
and without a tongue, and taught the 
mechanics of the fake spiritualist’s trade, 
dancer Leo Coleman proves himself 
again an expert pantomimist, giving here 
a brilliant performance, heartbreaking in 
its mingled savagery and pathos 

The Medium, filmed in black and 
white, cries out for color photography, 
especially in the waltz scene, when the 
boy dresses up in gay rags to look like 
a barbaric king and in the denouement, 
when the crazed heroine shoots through 
the cabinet curtain which slowly becomes 
drenched with blood. And it would, per- 
haps, have been more genuinely gripping 
had it been photographed in its original 
length, as a short subject. But, as it 
stands, its appeal will be as it was in the 
theatre primarily to lovers of music and 
of good singing. And its admirers will 
certainly go back to see it again and 
again, as they did whenever it was pre- 
sented on the New York stage 
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SARTRE 


(continued from page 24) 


yncertainty Causes a kind of miracle 
Goetz wages his destiny on a throw of 
the dice: if he wins he will serve evil to 
the end; if he loses he will become a 
saint. He cheats to lose, because the 
experience amuses him. For a year and 
a day he promises to live the life of a 
saint and at the end of this time Hein- 
rich will come to verify if he has kept 
his faith. 

He casts off his armor, assumes monk’s 
dress, gives his lands to the peasants who 
are suspicious of such a wonderful gift— 
for the revolutionary tribunal had said, 
how can the rich give what never be- 
longed to them? But Goetz is deter- 
mined to do good in spite of himself, in 
spite of them. He will found a Sun City 
where love of the next world will be the 
law. But he clings to his whims, his par- 
tisan hatreds, his superstitions and the 
result is misery, discord, destruction and 
death. He kills Heinrich at the rendez- 
yous. Because by this time he has learned 
the truth: neither good nor bad, God 
nor the devil, but only man exists in the 
midst of nothingness. And he takes up 
his armor again to go back and head the 
insurgents, to be finally quit of a world 
enslaved by phantasms, to teach men to 
rely only on themselves, since they are 
alone in the universe. 

I have summed up the essential ideas 
—ignoring the windings—of a compli- 
cated action that rebounds every time a 
new illusory road offers itself to the hero, 
and a new alternative to philosopher 
Sartre. The feeling is that for the method 
he chose, eight rather than four hours 
are necessary to clothe the production in 
flesh rather than ideas. Pressed for time, 
anxious not to omit any principle from 
the discussion, to envisage all the human 
possibilities, Sartre has reduced the action 
to a perfectly abstract university discus- 
sion with an enemy he obviously despises. 


In this the true weakness of his work 
lies. If it is natural for even the noblest 
soul, affected by a conviction, not to 
draw a fair picture of his enemy, Sartre 
here oversimplifies the task. He opposes 
his hero with buffoons, puppets, third- 
rate sophists. He shows us a clergy to- 
tally rotted by money and ambition; a 
puppet bishop who dies in a _ grand- 
guignol manner defending to the end an 
intolerable theocracy; mean and greedy 
monks who sell indulgences with the well- 
known coarse jests with which Lutherans 
stigmatized certain abuses of the Cath- 
olic Church during the Reformation (‘as 
soon as the coin clinks in the pocket the 
soul soars heavenward’ Cheap litho- 
graphs of anti-religious propaganda in 
the hands of barbarians. How can such 
arguments keep an impartial spirit from 
crying out? How can we be convinced 
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that Sartre would have found a reply to 
a Saint John of the Cross or a Saint 
Francis of Assisi who did not need, like 
Goetz, to pierce his hands with a dagger 
to make his stagmata bleed? 

Undoubtedly believing he is making a 
great concession to the adversary, Sartre 
offers us in Heinrich a very human priest 
who lives and suffers with the people. 
But Heinrich, by submission to the clergy 
‘I am a priest above all’) becomes the 
worst Judas. He delivers an entire city 
into the hands of cutthroats and incen- 
diaries only to founder finally in his own 
folly. It was simple, with such adver- 
saries, to win the match and to assure 
the public’s sympathy then and there for 
Goetz, the cutthroat, the incendiary, the 
blasphemer, magnificently interpreted by 
the public’s favorite, M. Pierre Brasseur. 
It was a match won in advance. 

M. Sartre, as is known, has taken a 
stand against certain revolutionary ide- 
ologies, and one could expect from this 
that his Goetz would have a bone to pick 
with the fanatics who, from time im- 
memorial, have wanted to draw the peo- 
ple into bloody insurrections. But the 
demagogue he shows in Le Diable et le 
Bon Dieu is an ugly and repulsive being, 
even physically, a hyprocritical and hate- 
ful kind of scoundrel. 

Certain exaggerations are necessary in 
the theatre. But Sartre pretends to prove 
a thesis and destroy an antithesis. It is 
neither skillful nor completely honest of 
him to reduce this problem to the level 
of caricature, to draw as opponents only 
grotesques, ghostlike adversaries, blown- 
up skins, inherently ridiculous individuals 
in every spiritual position, even existen- 
tialism. In this way no one’s faith is dis- 
turbed. 

It is further regrettable that one sees 
in this only a great writer offering us an 
anti-Faust, a collation which would be 
salutary even for a religious soul. At the 
same time, aside from O'Neill, I know 
only Sartre who would have, when re- 
quired, the necessary breath to clean a 
fresco of atheism. But Sartre, original 
and powerful soul, conserves a turn of 
mind which will always keep him from 
being on a level with the human being. 
He loves his thesis too much and he ap- 
proaches man not with the serenity of 
the gods, but with the partiality of a 
system to defend. This leads to a dis- 
esteem, an underestimation of the adver- 
sary, a lack of comprehension of a cer- 
tain spiritual case that can become 
stronger from day to day through dis- 
coveries little known to science, on the 
ground where Sartre waits to wrestle 
with it: the analytic conception 

Certainly there is pure philosophy 
here, but in the dramatic design Jean- 

Paul Sartre offered, it cannot but have 
unfortunate repercussions. 

Nevertheless, if Le Diable et le Bon 


Dieu is a half checkmate, philosophically 





as well as theatrically, it is at least one 
of these rare proof-works which are 
necessary in spite of their imperfections 
and the horror which they can inspire in 
us. It would be both vain and unjust to 
judge it by the ordinary measure. It 
does not call for a new theatre style 
Sartre never created one), but it em- 
braces with a consummate mastery of the 
classic technique everything the director 
Louis Jouvet, guarding against all ex- 
travagances, set himself to serve, clarify, 
and underline in a text of rare efficacy. 
It was, after all, a great evening for 
world-wide theatre. 
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BALANCHINE’S BALLET 


(continued from page 15 


brilliant. Maria Tallchief is equipped 
with a limitless technique; she is a gen- 
uine ballerina assoluta. Melissa Hayden, 
Tanaquil LeClercq, Yvonne Mounsey, 
Patricia Wilde, though not of Tallchief’s 
stature, all have a kind of perfection. In 
a showpiece like Symphony in C or 
Bourrée Fantasque there is enough glam- 
our onstage at the City Center to put to, 
shame a dozen Vogues or Harper's Ba- 
zaars. But its very fashion-magazine as- 
pect is the great weakness of the New 
York company’s glittering performance 
Just as a lovely fashion model can be 
transformed into a hard, arrogant clothes 
horse, so Balanchine’s brilliant perform- 
ers lose their humanity in a metallic per- 
fection. The warm glow exuded by Janet 
Reed and Diana Adams (who came from 


Ballet Theaire 


of a Tallchief ard the angularity of a 


points up the brittleness 


LeClercq. So much is given to the en- 
hancement of the female that, again as 
in the fashion magazines, men fade out 
of sight. Although glamour is a sexual 
commodity, like other things which come 
to be pursued for their own sakes it can 
lose sight of its goal and defeat its own 
purpose. In Balanchine’s work, the lov 
duet may be the formal basis, but the 
actual basis is the glorification of female 
beauty. The male is put in a position 
of tertiary importance, less importance, 
that is, than the female corps de ballet 
There are few strong male dancers 1 
Balanchine’s company; and what he usu 
ally gives the men to do is meaningless 
Men have no real place except in the 
audience. This is one result of the e1 
phasis on female grace which came to 
characterize the classical period in ballet 
and which has so prejudiced many peo 
ple that for them ‘dancer’ is a feminine 
noun 

Just 2s important as his glittering 
manipulation of classical technique is 
Balanchine’s musicianship. He shows a 
delicate sense of phrasing and musical 
climax in everything he does. His most 


distinctive works are those abstract 


dances, the ‘classic ballets, in which 
movement patterns follow the form of 
the music and in which the general spirit 

‘color, ‘tone’) of the work is derived 
from the music. Is this respect for musi 


altogether Although musik 


a good thing? 
is very important in ballet, it should be 
remembered that dancing is more impor- 
tant. Take the situation in Symphonie 
Concertante, where everything is sub- 
servient to Mozart’s score. Movement 


counterpoint’ echoes musical 


prec isel\ 
counterpoint, climaxes are nothing but 
musical climaxes, as though the dancers 
were listening to the music to tell them 
what to do next. This work is clever and 
respectful in its approach to the Rococo, 


but it is really quite dead. Dead because 


oe 
an 


the movement, since it is not needed, 
has no vitality; the thing is just a job of 
excellent matching. Now, when Balan- 
chine uses unimportant music or music 
specifically meant as dance accompani- 
ment, he relaxes this attitude of mere 
subservience. The quiet dignity of the 
maidens’ dance in Firebird, for example, 
is the result of an intelligent coopera- 
tion between choreography and music. 
In an entirely different vein is the high- 
powered exhibitionism of Pas de Trois, 
where the music is not much more than 


an obvious rhythmic 


accompaniment 
Like Bourrée Fantasque and Symphony 
in C, it succeeds in communicating the 
jov of moving rhythmically, which is at 
the root of the couple-dance origins of 
ballet. This is Balanchine’s forte: keep- 
ing intense physical energies just inside 
the bounds of an ordered and intricate 
technique. 

Balanchine turns out one ballet afte: 
another in which there are new and 
interesting combinations of the classical 
steps. Some people claim that he works 
equally well in an amazing variety of 
forms. If a man can do a fairy tale bal- 
let like Firebird, a classical allegory like 
Orpheus, a dramatic story like The 
Prodigal Son, a gay circus like Bourrée 
Fantasque, a musical abstraction like 
Serenade, his inventiveness must be phe- 
nomenal. And Balanchine's is. But Bal- 
anchine’s personal manner cannot change 
Whether framed 


in dramatic mime or decorated by Greek 


with each new form 


allegory, the core of a Balanchine work 
s visual design in a musical setting. The 
Prodigal Son, for example, tells a stor: 
which people know and may react to 
strongly because of personal associations, 
but the Siren’s solo is the only part ol 
the ballet with any inherent interest 
Dramatic tension, the mastery of simpl: 
suspense—these are not among Balan- 
chine’s gifts. What he has is a clevei 
theatrical sense, the knack of playing 
with atmosphere and mood. La Valse is 
a monumental atmosphere piece, the per- 
fect expression of its Ravel score. The 
phony twist at the end (the visit of 
Death) may fit the score, but it does 
not connect with the rest of the work 
lramatically. If something is ‘effective 


in terms of visual design, Balanchine 


will do it 


The ‘plot’ of Serenade, one of the old- 
st pieces in Balanchine's repertoire, is 
tvpically disdainful of its dramatic im- 
plications. Since Serenade is what Balan- 
chine calls a ‘classic ballet, no one 
would care if it had no pretensions to 
a plot at all. At one point, however, a 
oung woman collapses and is left alone 
on stage A young man approaches, his 
eves covered by the arm of another 
woman who guides him to the ‘dreamer 
Surely we are right in feeling the begin- 
ning ~ suspense But to what end? 


There ensues a silly fantasy of male 


potency: the now seeing young man dig. 
covers four or five girls who hay 
entered from the wings and are all dying 
to throw themselves into his arms. Hix 
relationship to the ‘dreamer’ is forgotten 
in a series of beautiful movements yer 
like the ‘abstract’ sections which pre. 
ceded this ‘drama.’ While at least one 
member of the audience frantically tries 
to work out the relationships among the 
human beings on stage, the Balanchine 
enthusiasts only melt with admiration 
for the way in which he has captured 
the ‘meaning’ of Tschaikovsky’s Sere. 
nade for Strings. Let us not deny that 
there are many valid kinds of meaning 
But why deny that action between peo. 
ple has emotional connotations not eas- 
ily ignored? We have had entirely too 
many half-baked dramatic situations in 
ballet for which the choreographer finds 
an excuse by insisting that what he 
really intended was an abstract ballet 


the ‘drama’ is simply a fleeting overtone 


B. H. Haggin, the music critic, calls 
Balanchine ‘the greatest living creative 
artist. This is quite wide of the mark, 
confusing superb craftsmanship with ar- 
tistic creativity. I am not sure how to 
define artistic creativity, but I feel that 
it surely must involve some direct re- 
sponse to human situations, on the one 
hand, and the ability to rise above the 
demands of a specific style, on the other 


Balanchine 


pretty well untouched, as I have pointed 


leaves human_ relationships 


out. And far from rising above the forms 


of his craft, he has made his entire « 


a- 


reer an exercise in deriving inninite Va- 


riety from the technique of the classical 


M hool H Ss 


academi 


choreography glitters, as 
painting of the _ nineteenth 
century glittered, with a _ surface bril- 
liance that comes from knowing every- 
thing about one bag of tricks. Balanchine 
is utterly sophisticated. It is right that 
his ladies should wear sequinned feathers 
and earrings, and be completely unruf- 


fled by th 


its worst, Balanchine's sophistication 


astounding things they do. At 


complete sterility He places nis heures 
in a straight line and has them decora 
tively twine their arms in and out a la 
London-Bridge. This arm-twining is Bal- 
anchine’s trademark. It is nothing but 
cleverness, and cleverness is the least im- 
portant possession of a great artist. Since 
Balanchine’s cleverness, like the epigram- 
matic cleverness of Oscar Wilde, at times 
takes on the glow of real wit, one re- 
mains fascinated by his work 
Balanchine's company is now develop- 
ing beyond Balanchine’s own style, to 
some extent because of his excellent 
direction. Though it is at present almost 
entirely dedicated to his ideal of visual 
beauty in a musical setting, forces are 


at work which may transform it into the 


most versatile company we have ever 


had. Jerome Robbins, an _ iconoclastic 


choreographer who has tried to come to 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE BALLET 


(continued from page 21) 


Coppelia that America has seen in nearly 


twenty years, with choreography by 


Dame de Valois especially designed for 
the company’s eighteen old star, 


Fifield, is the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre Ballet programs for 


year 


Elaine included on 


America, the new company puts the ac- 


| cent on youth, both in repertoire and 


personnel. The Theatre Ballet itself is 


| only five years old; the average age of 


forty 
under 


the 
well 


dancers who appear in it is 
twenty; the most important 
talent it has 
John 
fourth of the company’s current reper- 
the 


comic Pineapple Poll—is not yet twenty- 


new uncovered—choreog- 


rapher Cranko, who devised a 


toire, including its biggest success, 
five. 


Unlike 


and Robbins, to name only four of his 


Massine, Lichine, Balanchine 
seniors in the creation of choreography- 

Cranko is himself an indifferent dancer. 
Those who read the small print in pro- 
that he danced 


in minor roles 


grams might remember 


with the parent company 
during its first American tour. Occupied 
with other assignments in England, for 
the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, and 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet Co., 
which also now makes its headquarters 
at the Cranko 

this 
addition to 
Pineapple Poll include the controversial 
Harlequin in April, the enchanting Beau- 
ty and the Beast to Ravel’s Mother 
Goose Suite and an agreeable Pastorale 
to the music of Mozart—the Diverti- 
mento No.-2 in D., K. 131—will provide 


a yardstick by 


parent 


opera house, will not 


appear in America at all 


but 


season, 


his creations, which in 


which American balleto- 


manes can measure the emergence of an 
important new talent. Since the major- 
ity of Cranko’s designs for dancers don’t 
demand much—except for the zest they 
put into them—beyond the conventional 


steps they learn in the classroom, that 


overworked _ freshness again be 


hauled out to explain Cranko’s charm. 


must 


As a matter of fact, most of the ad- 
jectives usually associated with youth— 
freshness, exuberance, even, if you like, 
kind of 
pulsive, to-hell-with-it daring which pro- 
jects across the footlights 
this 


a certain brashness and a im- 


are the qual- 


ities which in observer's opinion 
make the whole company especially at- 
One 


dance 


tractive has every right to expect 


that a troupe to which the cele- 


brated Ninette de 
thority 


Valois lends the au- 
of her name and prestige will 
boast an adequate orchestra, a perfectly 
trained corps de ballet, and a number 
of principals whose technical mastery of 
the they attempt is beyond ques- 
All these, the Sadler's Wells Thea- 
tre Ballet possesses, and all of them are 
fitted the 


roles 
thon 
décors 


into framework of 


which manage to be crisp and origi 
i h g p riginal, 
yet in impeccable taste. 


This is since the 
designers who have been called in are 
the best now active in England. Osber 
Lancaster, who created Pineapple Poll, 


is one of the happy breed’s best author. 


easily explained, 


illustrators. Painter John Piper is rep. 


resented in most of England’s major 
collections of contemporary art like that 
at the Tate Gallery, Millbank. Piper first 
found an American public when he 
in the Museum of Mod. 
exhibition of Britain a 
for the short-lived 


Benjamin Britten opera, The Rape of 


scored heavily 
Art’s 
War; his 


ern big 


designs 


Lucrece got, and deserved, all the notices 
that work’s 
Now he speaks for himself 
as a ballet designer with the Festival of 
Britain-commissioned Harlequin in April. 
Roger Furse is 


during short 


career on 
Broadway. 


easel artist of 
distinctive talent who has added further 
cubits to his stature with notable designs 
for the Old Vic’s magical production of 
Twelfth Night, and first-rate settings for 


also an 


‘the two Cleopatras, which he is sup- 
posed to have suggested, in jest, to Sir 
Laurence Olivier as a Festival of Britain 
tour de force for the actor-manager and 
Lady As nearly 
everybody knows by now, New York will 
the Oliviers Caesar 
and Cleopatra with Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra late: 


Vivien Leigh Olivier 


see rotate Shaw’s 
this season. Furse’s 
sets for these two productions seem to 
me especially brilliant because they are 
both splendid and simple: they suggest, 
but they do not attempt to illustrate in 
detail, Imperial Rome and Dynastic 
Egypt. For the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet, Furse has drawn on the carica- 
tures of Thomas Rowlandson in The 
Prospect Before Us, which Dame de 
Valois originally created for the parent 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Co. But Rowland- 
son’s cartoons are not as easily adapted 
to ballet décor as the famous oils of 
William Hogarth from the Soane Mu- 
seum in London which provided inspira- 
décor story for 


tion, and 


the parent 
company’s sparkling production of The 
Rake’s Progress. Hogarth’s famous Rake’s 
Progress tells a story about people who, 
if they are not very attractive, at least 
are not lampooned to the point of ab- 
surdity. the 


points a moral which any idiot can un- 


Taken as a_ whole, series 
derstand; that it also happens to be a 
masterful commentary on one eighteenth 
century way of life was probably inci- 
dental to Hogarth’s purpose, if indeed 
he was aware of it at all. The difference 
between Rowlandson and Hogarth is the 
difference between the Webster who has 
and the 


Sinclair Lewis who in Main Street crys- 


given us Caspar Milquetoast 


THEATRE ARTS, OCTOBER, 1951 


a a. ee Ss 


— ee — 


a 


the 
are 
ert 
oll 
Or- 
ep- 
jor 


tallized an entire American way of life, 
and an American point of view toward 
it, for all time. 


It is perhaps appropriate that Cecil 
Beaton, the chi-chi pho- 
tographer who has made a career out of 
commemorating the faded, decadent 
splendor of Edwardian elegance, should 


contemporary 


have re-designed the chief chestnut in 
the company’s repertory: The Nut- 
cracker, to the familiar Tschaikovsky 


Other designers on the current 


include Hugh Stevenson, 


score. 
roster repre- 
sented in this company with Pastorale 
and in the Ballet Theatre by the décor 
for Antony Tudor’s haunting Lilac Gar- 
den, and the Anglo-American designers 
who call themselves Motley, whose work 
has been seen repeatedly on Broadway 
and in such Ballet Theatre productions 
as Three Virgins and a Devil, have set 
The Haunted Ballroom for the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet. The most stunning 
décor in the visiting company’s reper- 
toire was contributed by a comparative 
jewel- 
like designs for Khadra were inspired by 


newcomer, Honor Frost, whose 
Persian miniatures which experts in the 
field like Arthur Upham Pope might well 
They 


and exactly 


envy. seem to me both exquisite 
appropriate. 

in a sec- 
tion of London which few visitors would 
have occasion to see if the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet and Opera companies 
did not make it their headquarters. Deni- 
the district, a 


Rosebery Avenue is located 


zens of working-class 
neighborhood, take one look at harried 
lovers of the dance who emerge from the 
the 
clock and simply point in the direction 
of the 
that 


almost 


tube (subway with one eye on 


theatre—in much the same way 
residents of Stratford-upon-Avon 
automatically show strangers the 
way to Shakespeare's Birthplace or Anne 
Hathaway's Cottage. Lilian Baylis, Direc- 
tor and guiding genius behind the ‘Old 
Vic’ repertory an- 
other, neighborhood, 
across the River Thames, and far down 
Waterloo Bridge Road from the 
famous and fashionable theatres around 
Shaftsbury the Sadler’s 
Wells site after her ‘Old Vic’ experience 


had 


tions 


company—located in 


even shabbier, 


more 
A venue—chose 
taught 


will 


don wherever they are 


her that first-class produc- 


attract the customers in Lon- 


staged. 


It is easy enough to understand, then, 


how a world famous choreographer, 
drawing heavily on her own school for 
young talent, with the assistance of a 
competent musical staff and a select 


group of England’s best known artists, 
could in five short years put together a 
ballet company which can offer, evening 
after evening, a series of productions 
which surpass in interest America’s own 
New York City Ballet Co. And at popu- 
the the house 
cost around twelve shillings, or $1.50— 


there 


lar prices best seats in 


it is also easy to understand why 
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is rarely an empty seat in the house, in 
spite of its comparative inaccessible 
location. 


One explanation for the company’s 
success, in the face of stiff competition 
on its home grounds, is the variety of its 
offerings. If the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet does not go in for stately extrava- 
ganzas like the full-length Sleeping Beau- 
ty or Cinderella, everything it performs, 
even down to pleasant trifles like the 
Valeses Nobles and Sentimentales to the 
Ravel music, or La Féte Etrange, which 
has music by Gabriel Fauré, choreog- 
raphy by Andrée Howard and, in both 
these instances, décor and costumes by 
Sophie Fedorovitch, pleases and con- 
vinces the eye. One has only to see some 
of the bedraggled old productions of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo with the 
incomparable Danilova to realize just 
how refreshing it is to find a company 
which can and does afford the best in 
décor. 


And certainly another reason why the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet has found 
a big public in ballet conscious London, 
and why it seems certain of success in 
this country, is its willingness to experi- 
ment. Nobody who has ever seen Margot 
Fonteyn or Moira Shearer dance feels 
that the Sadler’s Wells Ballet is ap- 
proaching a state of anything like ossifi- 
cation, but the elaborate spectacles which 
are the specialty of that company are so 
expensive to mount and produce that 
there is of necessity not much margin 
for error. The younger company labors 
under no such handicap, and approxi- 
mately a fourth of the new productions 
it has sired have already vanished for- 
ever. Since these forgotten productions 
were tried out, and abandoned, on the 
company’s home grounds, American au- 
diences—who see only the best which 
survives—have no cause for complaint. 


Your reporter, for example, is not a 
Savoyard. People who like the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan evidently learned to 
do so by osmosis, or else were inducted 
in infancy into an exclusive club from 
which he was mysteriously excluded for- 
If anybody had asked me what 
were the prospects for a ballet based on 
Gilbert’s idiotic The Bumboat 
Story from Bab Ballads to a potpourri of 


ever. 
Woman’s 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s tunes, which until 
a few months ago were protected by the 
English copyright and_ evidently 
reserved for Miss Bridget D’Oyly Carte, 
I should have that the 
could disaster for all con- 
cerned. Happily, nobody did ask me, and 


laws 
replied result 
only end in 
the result has been the biggest success 
Pine- 
apple Poll. It is hard to know how to 
divide for this 
Surely belongs 
MacKerras, the music. 
Osbert Lancaster’s settings, ashore, at 


the Quayside and aboard H.M.S. Hot 


in the young company’s history: 
the praise production. 
to Charles 


some of it 
who arranged 


Cross Bun, are completely captivating. 
John Cranko’s choreography is hilarious 
—especially the burlesqued hornpipes— 
and endlessly inventive. And if David 
Blair is colossal as the Captain for whom 
every tender heart swoons, what is one 
to say of Elaine Fifield in the title role, 
except that she tops her own brilliant 
best ? 


Whether she is dancing classic ballets 
like Les Sylphides and now Coppelia or 
in comedy parts like that of the Pre- 
miére Danseuse in The Prospect Before 
Us or Pineapple Poll, this eighteen year 
old Australian born dancer has what can 
only be described as the true star qual- 
ity. She dances Les Sylphides—which is 
in imminent danger of becoming, like 
Hamlet, a mere exercise in comparative 
performance—as if she were completely 
unaware that it had ever been danced 
before, and you find your eye is follow- 
ing her every instant she is onstage. But 
in Poll, her dazzling technique, her true 
comedienne’s perfect sense of timing, the 
mime’s instinct by which she portrays 
poor Poll’s shabby respectability swept 
off its feet by her hopeless infatuation 
for the handsome captain, and all in a 
few relatively simple movements, are 
handled with the kind of assurance one 
expects only from veterans like Danilova 
in Le Beau Danube, or Gaieté Parisienne, 
from Markova in Giselle or Fonteyne in 
Swan Lake. Just as one doesn’t want to 
see anybody after Nora Kaye in Pillar of 
Fire—or to translate the parallel into 
another medium, anybody but Bankhead 
in The Little Foxes, Miss Cornell in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street or Helen 
Hayes as Victoria Regina—so Fifield is 
‘right’ for Pineapple Poll. Somewhere in 
mid-performance, the conviction over- 
takes you that nobody else will ever be 
the part. When that 
happens, as it does all too infrequently 
on either side of the Atlantic, theatrical 
magic has been made, and the customers 


equally good in 


go home well satisfied. Maybe their lives 
are not any better, but they are somehow 
different, enriched by a complete expe- 
rience. I have this occur on the 
site of a spring frequented by the Res- 
toration Cavaliers of the cynical Charles 
II; there is no reason why it cannot 
happen again in Detroit, Sioux City, or 
Sacramento. These talented youngsters 
now know that their careers are in their 
own hands and feet, that the rest is up 
They will, in 


opinion, make the grade. 


seen 


to them. this observer’s 


One word of warning to the prospec- 
tive ballet-goer. Beware of the notes in 
the program, or even in the souvenir 
book edited by S. Hurok’s one-time son- 
in-law, Barry Hyams. I used to be on 
friendly terms with an artist who often 
goes to the ballet, and who even de- 
signed the décor for a forgotten Ballet 
Caravan production. He flatly refuses, 

(continued on page 93) 
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SADLER’S WELLS 
continued from page 91) 
however, to read the small print in pro- 
grams which explains the plots. Although 
I do not 
point of view which can be defended. If 


share it, this seems to me a 


the choreography, décor and music can- 
not together make the story of a ballet 
plain to a spectator of ordinary intelli- 
gence and cultivation, the story is either 
too involved to be handled as a ballet 
at all, or the choreographer and scenic 
artist have between them failed to put 
their points across 

Somehow, I always find time to wade 
through the explanations, but in the 
midst of a lot of pretentious obscurant- 
Man’s 


Woman and _ his 


ism about quest for the Eternal 


frustration by the 
thinking of the 


Fates—I am hogwash 


which was supposed to explain Massine’s 


Rouge et Noir, which after all had décor 
by the dean of living French artists, 
Henri Matisse, and music by Dmitri 
Shostakovich (First Symphony I envy 


Paul’s icy disregard for the printed word 
On the other hand, he is perfectly capa- 
ble of if he 


doesn’t feel like answering it; I’ve always 


letting his telephone ring 


wanted to know who and with what 
tidings—for good or evil—is on the other 
end of the linc. If curiosity killed the 
cat, I guess my doom was sealed long 
ago 

But I thought of my former friend 
when the Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet 
unveiled Act II of the Festival of Brit- 
ain-commissioned Harlequin in April, 


which has choreography by Cranko, with 
this preface: “The 


guardian of chastity, represents the bar- 


Unicorn, traditional 
rier which separates Harlequin from the 
perpetual 
ideal.’ I remembered the 
wonderful Robert Benchley cartoon from 
The New Yorker of 
tor trying desperately 
Giselle 
down at the Met 


promise of Columbine, his 


snorted, and 


a frustrated specta- 
to decipher the 
summary of after the lights are 
But if you ignore the 
witless explanation, Harlequin in A pril— 
to a score by Richard Arnell, who wrote 
Punch and the Child for Ballet Society 
several seasons ago—-has a haunting, 
evanascent quality; it is shimmering and 
suggestive, full of pathos and heartbreak 
It is the kind of 
poetic ballet one would like to see sev- 
that 


seem to mean, some- 


and comedy and tears 


eral times because the chances are 
it would mean, or 
thing different at each performance. The 
ballet is like Macbeth’s celebrated speech 
when he that Lady Macbeth is 
dead, the one which begins “Tomorrow 


learns 


and tomorrow and tomorrow * Trans- 


late the poetry into prose and the sense 


of it, if it makes any, is rubbish, or 


nearly so; listen carefully to its mourn- 


ful cadences, and it cannot leave you 


entirely unmoved. Come to think of it, 
Sadler's Wells Theatre 


Ballet productions are like that; and that 


a good many 


is why they are worth vour while. 





JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


(continued from page 41) 


‘I learned everything from my teacher, 
Charles Dullin of the Theatre L’ Atelier, 
(a small picturesque theatre in the mid- 
dle of a square above the Place Pigalle). 
I began in 1931 to work with him in 
this theatre doing sketches, revues which 
we ourselves wrote. Some time later, I 
joined the Comédie Francaise where | 
met Mrs. 
actress in France (she is 


Barrault; she is the finest 
Later in 1946 
we left the Comédie Francaise to form 
taking with us 
many of the people with whom we had 
worked. 


‘Working Etienne Deé- 
croux and Dullin in a variety of panto- 


our present company 


together with 


mime which we created ourselves, it was 
in this theatre that I learned what we 
call, the art of gesture. In France, the 
art of pantomime has been lost for some 
time; we need to search almost alone, 
again and again for this medium of pan- 
tomime, to invent by ourselves as actors, 
to discover, search, and explore through 
study of life 


observation always the 


movement 


‘Etienne and I, we were special work- 
If we worked in 
dance, it was to work better in our ‘Art 


ers of this pantomime 


of Pantomime, to perfect ourselves 
always in trying new business and ges- 
tures. It is difficult for an actor to be- 
come a dancer, for dancing alone, re- 
quires great skill and work and we as 
actors have another occupation. To know 
how to use one’s body well and to know 


how to dance, for an actor, is very useful 
and important for pantomime 

‘I prefer the art of gesture which is 
think 


more than pantomime alone; the art of 


even more special and I covers 
gesture for the speaking theatre is neces- 
sary and absolute. So many actors know 
nothing about this art. It is practically 
non-existent, only Charlie Chaplin, whose 
work I greatly admire knows this specia! 
acting craft. Therefore actors are limited 
as to what they can do with their instru- 
ments as actors. 

‘I learned mostly alone, he gestured 
broadly making his point with emphasis 
and intensity. ‘If the actor knows this 
art of gesture and pantomime, he be- 


comes so plastic it makes no difference 
if the 


problem for the actor is the same, it is 


play is classic or modern, the 


noi only for classical theatre as most 


people perhaps believe.’ 


Queried as to length of rehearsal time, 
his eyes twinkled at the corners and he 
said, ‘You worked 


sometime a year in rehearsals. We work 


know Stanislavski 


six or eight weeks, but then actors get 








tired.’ He laughed, ‘I am afraid my ac- 
tors get tired early.’ 


Raising his eyebrows now, in answer 
to a question from one of the crew mem- 
bers, he pointed out to the empty orches- 
tra seats, ‘I prefer theatre and theatre 
life. I love every face of theatre, for me 
it is justice and truth, the art itself is 
the courtroom and gives the decision for 
all of life. Now I am thirty-nine, it is 
not so old, not so 
comme ca... no? 


young, comme ce, 
I would like very 
much to visit your country and meet the 
youth of America. I love youth every- 
young are 
stimulating and make for constant learn- 
ing and growth. My 


where, for me the always 


country is, how, 
you say, perhaps an Old Lady compared 
to you. I think America is somehow in a 
state of evolution and perhaps because 
of this your youth is more profound and 


also more human. 


I think perhaps because of the recent 


war, today breeds a different type of 
youth, perhaps more profound and hu- 
man. We in France are grandfathers 
compared to you, don’t forget we have 
had forty wars, my Father was killed in 
the war before this—vyes, we certainly are 


very old, next to you 
As for certainly 


there are always many good actors who 
are not working. 


theatre in France, 


In our company we 
have forty people employed for at least 
a full season of work and the one reason 
we are able to manage is because our 
actors are excellent and at the same time 
willing to work for little money in order 
to build the company because they love 
theatre, and understand how difficult it 
is to do good work and exist econom- 
ically. We in France today are very poor. 
Our feels 


have an eleven month season; we could 


company very fortunate we 


never do this if the actors would not 


agree to work as they do.’ 


i noticed that up on the stage, the 
crew were busy opening bottles of wine 
and pulling out of luncheon baskets long 
white sticks of French bread. It appeared 
the two hour luncheon break was on, in 
spite of an ominous schedule ahead. 
Walking to Mr. Barrault’s American 
front of the Theatre 
Marigny, Jean-Louis turned to speak, his 
dark eyes serious. ‘You know I love your 
American cars, he 


car, parked in 


said pointing to his 
car, ‘this one, she is a beauty, but she 
drinks too much Benzine how you 


say this in English.’ ‘You mean gasoline’, 


I offered ‘Yes yes, that’s what 
I mean exactly she is a wonderful 
car ... but she drinks too much. 


Come, we will have lunch 
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THE ARTS COUNCIL 


(continued from page 23) 


Charter and an annual grant from State 
funds; at the same time it wisely did not 
demand official control. The Council is 
not and never, one hopes, will be part of 
the Civil Service. 


I have made as brief as possible these 
preliminaries, which are essential to un- 
derstanding the growth of the Arts Coun- 
the British Theatre. At 
present the Drama Director of the Arts 


cil’s work in 


Council, who works with an Advisory 


Panel representing all phases of theatrical 
activity, administrative and creative, has 


an annual budget of £80,000 ($224,000). 
In addition to this, the Arts Council 
makes grants to the Covent Garden 


Opera Company and Sadler’s Wells bal- 
let: the Arts Council is responsible for 
their 
work in the ‘straight theatre’ is quite dif- 


their amount and usage. Its main 
ferent from this and has to be conducted 


with much smaller finance 


Plainly the 
be in any large way a ‘backer.’ Except 


then Arts Council cannot 
for the special occasion of the Festival of 
Britain of 1951, when it was allowed 
extra money to the extent of £400,000 
$1,120,000 for all 
and dramatic and the promotion of Fes- 


purposes, musical 


tivals in general, it has never directly 
financed West End productions. If it did, 
it would incur the resentment of com- 


mercial managements on the grounds 
that it is putting up subsidized, and so 
unfair, competition. 


The bulk of its 


outside London, notably in taking drama 


work has been done 
to places deemed to be starved of theatri- 
For the 
founded theatrical bases at 
the Mid- 


lands, and at Salisbury, to serve the agri- 


cal performances. example, 


Council has 


Coventry, to serve industrial 
cultural south, with tours working out- 
ward after initial performances in those 
two towns. Most important has been its 
rescue the Theatre 
Royal, eighteenth- 
century building which might have been 


and restoration of 


Bristol, a beautiful 


lost to the drama altogether and was 


saved by the Council to be the headquar- 
ters of the Bristol Old Vic. Too small to 


be economically self-maintenant, even 


with full houses, it can only live with 


some subsidy and that, by general agree- 


ment, has been well earned. Another 


similar piece of salvage has been in the 
Nor- 


folk whose Guildhall, recently reopened 


ancient harbor of King’s Lynn in 


by the Queen, is a’ medieval gem now 
properly reset for music and drama. In 
addition the Council has been helpful to 
many touring 


companies of approved 


quality. 


Theatres in Britain can be assisted 


without subsidy—that is by exemption 


This tax re- 
cently ran to over thirty percent on the 


from Entertainment Duty 





price of the dearer tickets: it has since 
been reduced for the ‘live’ theatre, but 
is still a considerable burden. Exemption 
can be gained by companies declaring 
and proving themselves to be nonprofit 
making: in that case, after agreed ad- 
ministrative salaries have been paid and 
met, all ploughed 
back for future productions. The Arts 


expenses profits are 


Council does not actually grant these 
exemptions, but a company associated 
with the Council is most likely to be 


thus treated by the department of Cus- 
toms and Excise which handles the mat- 
ter. It will easily be understood that this 
relief is of vital importance to repertory 
and other companies who are attempting 
good programs on small resources. In- 
deed, without it 


many of them would 


pack up, while major enterprises would 


have to reduce the quality of their 
presentations. 
Scotland has its own Arts Council 


with its own grant, and works in a simi- 
lar way. It has notably assisted the Glas- 
gow Citizens’ Theatre, which has given 
premiéres of James Bridie’s 
plays as well as having discovered or 
encouraged new Scottish 


many of 


dramatists of 
promise such as Robert Kemp, Robert 
McLellan, and Alexander Reid. Theatres 
in other Scottish towns have had welcome 
aid, and summer tours of the Highlands 
and Islands have been made possible. 


The 


with 


Council has also been associated 


the big commercial managements 


which have formed nonprofit making 
subsidiaries to undertake, with the help 
of tax-exemption, the kind of work which 
they could not have attempted without 
and relief. 
Thus H. M. Tennent have a subsidiary 


Tennent 


some such encouragement 


inciden- 
tally produced Death of a Salesman and 
A Streetcar Named Desire on tax-relief, 


Productions—-which 


nonprofit making terms. These might not 
have been put on with first-rate casting 
and production if they had had to face 
the costs of the time and to make dollar 
payments for the British rights without 
the 
Sherek has his subsidiary, Sherek Players, 
and it that staged 
The Cocktail Party. It must be empha- 


some relief. In same way Henry 


was this subsidiary 


sized that no public money is into 


put 
these companies: what they gain is free- 
dom from public burden in the form of 


Duty, 


subsidy without any money 


Entertainment which is really a 


passing 

The Old Vic has taken, and continues 
to take, direct subsidy through the Arts 
Council, as well as tax-exemption. With- 
out such aid there could never have been 
the glorious end-of-war seasons in which 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson were the leaders of a team that 
was seen and much approved in New 
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York. At the present time Tyrone Guth- 
rie has returned to the Old Vic as direc- 
tor and is forming two companies of 
equal quality to alternate their presenta- 
tions in and out of London. When com- 
pany 


provin« ial cities 


A is in London, B will be in the 
One of the first ven- 
tures of the winter will be a condensation 
of Marlowe's 


which it is believed have never been pro- 


two Tamburlaine 


plays, 


fessionally revived in England since Mar- 


lowe s own time 


Without considerable: grants from the 
Arts the Old Vic could 


have carried on its work and maintained 


Council never 
first-class standards in decoration as well 
as in performance, since the expense of 


classics and 


staging of costuming and 
setting period plays has risen so oppres- 
On the Stratford- 


upon-Avon has managed to remain self- 


sively other hand, 
maintenant, with tax exemption, owing 
March to 
of the annual Shakespeare Fes- 


the 


to the longer 
October 


tival 


seasons now 


and greatly increased 


public 
the throughout these 
Stratford had the ad- 


a theatre presented by sub- 


visits 
But 


vantage of 


which town 


months has 
scriptions, largely American, and has no 
It has recently been able to 
$252.000 


rent to pay 


spend £90,000 on enlarge- 
ments and improvements out of its re- 
But it, 
soon find first-rate classical pro- 


difficult to 


serves alr d 


without public help 
too, may 


ductions very without 


stage 
help, if the seats are to remain at present 
prices while salaries and running expenses 


continually mount. 


For Edinburgh Festival the Arts 


the 
| has always made a special con- 


Council 


tribution, but that includes opera, music, 


and ballet as well as theatre. It can 
therefore be fairly claimed that all the 
Edinburgh productions, including The 
Cocktail Party (presented in 1949) and 


new plays (e.g. The Queen’s Comedy by 
James Bridie Eric Linklater’s The 


Atom Doctor, presented in 1950) owe 
something to the Arts Council as well as 


and 


to Edinburgh’s own energies and finances. 
For the 


Council 


Arts 
funds 


Festival of Britain the 


received special extra 
from the Treasury, and this enabled it to 
sponsor five 


major productions in Lon- 


These were (1) 
Leigh 


Caesar 


don in May and June 
Sir Laurence Olivier 
in their bill, 


Sh ikespeare’s Antony and 


and Vivien 
double 


and 


Shaw’ s and 


af 
Cleopatra 


Cle opatra These were greatly praised 


after 
season, which ends in mid-Sep- 


and constantly packed, and their 


lin ite d 


tember, they are to be seen in New York. 
2 \ revival of Flecker’s Hassan, di- 
rected by Basil Dean: this was a disap- 


criticized and 
Henry Sherek’s 
Alec 
accidents 


had a 


was severely 
withdrawn } 


Hamlet 


owing to 


pointment it 


was soon 


offering of with Guinness. 


Largely, with its 


lighting-set, this disastrous first 
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night and some stinging notices, and did 
not stay long. But though few praised 
the company and the production, there 
was defense of Guinness’s 
unromantic and original performance of 
the title part. over it 
keen, and later performances of the short 
run were well attended. It was followed 
by a revival of Pinero’s His House in 
Order with Sir Tearle. (4) 
Tennent Productions’ revival of Chek- 
hov’s The Three Sisters, which has run 
through the summer, though it disap- 
pointed some despite its star cast. 
Tennent Productions 
Winter's Tale, 
comedy not often popular. But this time 
with John Gielgud and Diana Wynyard 
in the cast, it was much appreciated and 
has returned to London after going to 
the Festival of Edinburgh 
visit. (6) Shaw's Man and Superman, 
which, John and Kay 
Hammond in the leading roles, has run 
throughout the summer; the full version, 
including the Don Juan in Hell scene, is 
given every Wednesday evening. In only 


some cager 


Argument was 


Godfrey 


(5) 
staged The 
a Shakespearean romantic 


also 


for a weck’s 


with Clements 


two of the above cases was there a direct 
subsidy. 


The Arts Council also assisted Festival 


productions the 


throughout country. 
Among the more notable were the stag- 
ing of the Chester Cycle of Miracle and 
Mystery Plays in Chester and of the York 
Cycle in York, revivals of great interest 


and fully justified 


Owing to the rather confused condi- 
tions of State aid—partly by direct grant 
and more often by tax-exemption—it is 
difficult to enumerate all the productions 
in which the Arts 


directly or indirectly, helpful. But among 


Council has been, 
them may be mentioned one great suc- 
cess of the summer season, Waters of the 
Moon by N. C. Hunter at the Haymarket 
with Edith Evans, Sybil Thorndike, and 
Wendy Hiller 


don, described the acting as ‘something 


Moss Hart, visiting Lon- 


to see and marvel at’ 
the 


and that has been 


verdict of the critics and 


the public in London. 


common 


It will be gathered from this that the 
productions of high quality in the Lon- 


don. Theatre—apart from musicals—are 


nearly all assisted by tax-remission. Direct 
State Funds is very rare 
of the Old Vic and of 


small amounts given to traveling theatres, 


subsidy by 


except in the case 


etc., which are operating under very diffi- 
The 


financial 


cult conditions in the country 


that 


tax- 


remission creates margin 
which permits the best in casting and 
decoration, while the nonprofit making 
clause compels any gains made by a suc- 
that 


work may thus start properly capitalized 


cess to be set by for future work: 


and is not dep ndent on the chance of 


finding another ‘backer.’ Of course there 


are complaints from the commercial thea- 
but, on 


tre that this is all very unfair, 


the whole, the system is functioning well. 
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in 1932, the Juilliard Summer School 
was opened and, in 1946, the Graduate 
School and the Institute of Musical Art 
were amalgamated into a single school, 
the Juilliard School of Music. 


Over a considerable period of time 
various composers at Juilliard have pro- 
duced original scores for dance works 
One of the outstanding instances, of 
course, is that of William Schuman, the 
President of Juilliard, who provided the 
scores for Antony Tudor’s Undertow in 
1945, Martha Graham's Night Journey 
in 1947 and, in 1950, the symphonic 
score for Graham’s Judith, which was 
specially commissioned by the Louisville 
Symphony Orchestra. Similarly, Norman 
Lloyd, who is on the faculty at Juilliard, 
is noted for his Panorama and scores for 
Martha Graham, as well as his music for 
Hanya Holm’s Dance of Work and Play, 
Doris Humphrey’s Inquest and Charles 
Weidman’s Quest. Undoubtedly Mr: 
Schuman’s and Mr. Lloyd's close affilia- 
tion with dance and interest in compos- 
ing for dance were at least partially re- 
sponsible for the two dance programs, 
presented at Juilliard, in which all the 
works had music by student composers 
at the school. These different produc- 
tions, which were presented in 1949 and 
in 1951, featured choreography by some 
of the most gifted personalities of the 
younger generation of American dance 
Nina Fonaroff, Helen McGehee, Yuriko, 
Pear! Lang, Jean Erdman, Kathcrine 
Litz, Bonnie Bird, Matty Haim, Ronne 
Aul and Daniel Nagrin 


It is important to remember that the 
new Department of Dance at Juilliard 
consists of much more than an assem- 
blage of the major figures im American 
dance. Likewise, its varied courses are 
considerably more than a series of tech- 
nique classes. In the first place, every 
student, for his beginning year at least, 
must divide his time between modern 
dance and ballet classes until he begins 
to know his own mind and bedy and 
which form he chooses to center upon 
Besides these modern and ballet classes, 
the beginning student studies basic dance 
techniques and folk dances. In addition 
to these technique classes, the student 
also takes similarly diversified classes in 
dance composition. These include pre- 
classic and modern dance forms and 
basic techniques of dance composition 
Then there are classes devoted to dance 
vocabulary, terminology, basic materials 
and dance notation. More advanced stu- 
dents also have twice weekly classes in 
both ballet and modern dance repertory, 
with some participating in the produc- 
tion training group. All students, how- 
ever, are also required to take courses at 
the same time in the Literature and Ma- 


terials of Music and Dance along with 
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DANCE WITH MUSIC 


(continued from page 35) 


other musical courses that are chosen on 
an elective basis. Thus, the student 
achieves a broad primary education in 
dance techniques and, at the same time, 
begins to have a greater understanding of 
music in relation to dance. 


‘This greater understanding of music, 
contends Agnes de Mille, ‘will help danc- 
ers immeasurably.’ Of a similar belief is 
Jose Limon, one of the most musically 
inclined dancers in the field. Limon ob- 
serves, ‘I cannot conceive of a good 
dancer not being a good musician. All 
of the really great dancers have an un- 
derstanding of the function of music.’ 
And Martha Grabam points out, “The 
music at Juilliard is a tremendous asset. 
This common bond of music is really 
why we are there. It can be a creative 
stimulus to both musicians and dancers.’ 
Aside from being a creative stimulus, 
this increased understanding of music 
will be most helpful to student-choreog- 
raphers in giving them a knowledge of 
music in a technical sense. This under- 
standing also makes it easier to teach 
choreography to these students who are 


learning or creating a work 


The relationship between music and 
dance at Juilliard will be more than just 
a one-sided affair, because, as Louis Horst 
views it, ‘Musicians will be awakened to 
the dance and their working with dancers 
will give their compositions an added 
vigor and vitality... Music students at 
Juilliard will be given numerous oppor- 
tunities for a closer kinship with dance. 
According to William Schuman, ‘Stu- 
dent-composers will have the advantage 
of working directly with choreographers. 
Music is movement and these composers 
will gain a heightened awareness of 
music in relation to dance.” Thus, both 
dancer-choreographers and student-com- 
posers will come to know the other's re- 
quirements and each will learn this be- 
fore becoming a full-fledged artist 


Another way in which dance may con- 
tribute materially to the musical wing at 
Juilliard is in the Opera Theatre. This 
department trains young singing-actors 
in the coordination of music and drama 
in terms of acting and moving. In con- 
nection with this training, Agnes de 
Mille, who staged Benjamin Britten's 
modern opera The Rape of Lucretia, 
claims, ‘Singers need dance and move- 
ment training. Eventually we may train 
singers at Juilliard for opera and lyric 
theatre, too.’ Actually, lyric theatre is a 
synthesis of music, drama and dance, 
and further development in this direc- 
tion are not only possible but probable 
at Juilliard. This is most likely to occur 
because all of the dancer-choreographers 
on the staff, whether they be balletic or 


modern in approach, have, for some time, 





been composing works well within the 
range of the theatre 


With dance now in the framework at 
Juilliard it is almost inevitable that new 
works will result. However, as Antony 
Tudor expresses it, ‘Performances are 
really the last thing to think of, but, at 
the same time, one shouldn't stop think. 
ing of them. These performances should 
flower of themselves and not be forced,’ 
Similarly, Martha Graham states, ‘Juil- 
liard can be a center for a dance theatre. 
There may be different levels of per- 
formance just as there are different levels 
of composers, musicians and dancers, 
The thing to be aimed for is a profes- 
sional performance standard.’ One of the 
first steps to be taken in this direction 
has been the creation of a production 
training division. This consists of a se- 
lected group of students, and Agnes de 
Mille, who is currently staging the dances 
for Paint Your Wagon, will rehearse a 
new work with them at Juilliard during 
November and December that will in- 
corporate her own distinctive technique, 
style and approach to movement. Jose 
Limon will also create a new work at 
the school during January and February 
Instrumentalists in the school orchestra 
will play this work which will be given 
a March premiére before Mr. Limon 
goes to Mexico for his own series of con- 
cert engagements. Then, during April 
and May, Doris Humphrey will also 
work with the production training divi- 
sion, perhaps mounting one of the mas- 
terworks from her own repertory or 
creating a new one 


Interestingly enough, a like produc- 
tion training method in music for a 
preparatory division is already well estab- 
lished at Juilliard. Here students from 
the age of seven and up study theory 
and music in a background proper for 
their age group so that they learn mu- 
sicianship as well as the technical mas- 
tery of an instrument. Added to this, 
these musical students perform for each 
other in informal concerts each Saturday. 
Martha Hill reports, ‘We are also start- 
ing dance in the preparatory division and 
the students in dance will study music 
along with their dance because we want 
to have musicianly dancers. They will 
perform for each other and the music 
students because we believe in dance as 
a performing art. However, these per- 
formances will be done in a natural way, 
in the simplest terms. They will not be 


forced or artificial.’ 


Those with any kind of an interest in 
dance and the new directions it may 
take might well keep an eye on the De- 
partment of Dance at Juilliard because 
this center may be the cradle of a whole 
new generation of American dancers. 
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